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SALEM AND SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


BY HENRY J. 


OLD-FASHIONED SALEM EAS8T-INDIAMAN, 

} HEN one, fresh from New York or 
Boston, arrives at Salem, it seems, at first, quite 
a sleepy town. Its wharves are comparatively 
deserted ; there is but little hum of traffic in the 
streets: an air of past grandeur, gone forever, 
hangs about it. Yet there was a time, and that 
not so very remote, when Salem was thriving and 
busy enough. Three-quarters of a century ago, 
it almost monopolized the East-India trade. In 


the last quarter of 1807, the duties collected at § 


the Custom House were more than five hundred 
thousand dollars. Now they are hardly twenty 
thousand dollars for the entire year. 

‘In those days,’’ says a town chronicler, deplor- 
ing the extinction of the foreign trade, ‘‘ Derby 
Wharf was lined with merchant-vessels, some- 
times two or three deep.”” And he adds, sadly 
enough: “ The old wharf is now fast crumbling, 
the warehouses falling.’ Yet it is not because 


VERNON. 


THE MODERN EAS8T-INDIAMAN, 


‘ the energy of its citizens, or even their industry, 
‘has declined, that the commerce of Salem has: 
‘sunk almost to nothing. It is because steam has: 
‘ supplanted sails, to a great extent, and because- 
i the Suez Canal takes the place of the voyage: 
around the Cape of Good Hope. Deeper harbors, 
also, are required for the enormous ships of* 
é to-day, and cities more the centres of business: 
and distribution. Hence Boston and New York 
have supplanted Salem. 

Those old Salem merchants, however, were- 
grand men in their day. They were no mere 
petty traders, but large and liberal-minded 

} dealers, like the merchant-princes of Venice and 
; Florence; and, like them, they spent no smrll 
pareve of their acquisitions in building stately 
residences, to beautify their native place. There 
is, perhaps, no city of its size, in the United 
States, which can show so many handsome 
mansions, in the style of from eighty to a hundred 
years ago, as Salem. The house where Prescott, 
; the historian, was born is one of this kind. It 
‘is, in this sense, typical. It has a free and 
gracious air, combined with a certain solid, if not 
aristocratic, look, quite in contrast to the preten-.. 
tious, half-bred, lath-and-plaster Gothic cottages, 
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— nected prominently with 
those tragedies—was 
standing, outside of the 
town, until a few years 
ago, but has since been 
demolished. 

We drove next to 
Witches Hill—some- 
times called Gallows Hill 
—where, in 1692, nine- 
teen innocent persons, 
victims of this witch- 
frenzy, were put to death 
by hanging. A few scat- 
tered and tumble-down 
houses of the cheaper 
sort crawled up either 
side of a dilapidated 
street. Witches Hill, 
even from this approach, 
looks as if a curse were 
on it. But, as we de- 
scended on the other 
side, and glanced back 
at the stony, desolate 
ridge, we shuddered at 
or meretricious Queen-Anne villas, now so popu- ; its weird uncanny aspect, and almost expected 
dar. $to behold the long procession of gallows-trees 

But the chief interest of Salem—to us, at ‘ stretching along its summit, as on those fateful 
least—was in the witchcraft-trials that occurred summer days two centuries ago. 
there some two hundred years ago. We had; Now, what did these witch-trials mean? We 
often asked ourselves if it was possible to explain ’ are too apt, in this nineteenth century, to condemn 
those extraordinary affairs. When we found everybody who took part in them—accusers, 
ourselves, therefore, in the quaint old town, our ‘ judges, juries, clergymen, all. But this appears 
first visit was to the court-house, where the ; to usa one-sided judgment. It must be remem- 
records of the trials have been preserved. Here § bered that, for several centuries, witchcraft-execu- 
we read, not only the examinations of the; tions had been common in every country in 
prisoners, but the warrants for their execution: } Europe. Not only hundreds, but thousands, had 
the very ones on which the hapless victims {died at the stake or gallows. Sir Matthew 
themselves had looked, with eyes dazed with ; Hale, one of the purest judges England had ever 
terror. It made our veins run cold. Here we $ seen, lent the sanction of his ermine to the con- 
saw also what to many persons would be even } demnation of a reputed witch. Cotton Mather. 
more interesting: some of the actual pins with ; the leading divine in Massachusetts at that time, 
which the persons professing to be bewitched had } had just written a book denouncing what he 
been tormented. The original records, with their ; called this horrible crime. To understand the 
obsolete phraseology and cramped penmanship, ; Salem trials, we must put ourselves in the places 
are scarcely reaaabie, unless by experts. But to{of the men of that day, when the belief in 
us they were as legible as if written in fire. The ‘ demoniacal possession was as universal as the 
stain of blood seemed to be on every page. ‘ belief in gravitation is now. The Evil One was 

After leaving the court-house, we went to the / regarded as literally ‘‘ going about seeking whom 
house, still standing, where many of the accused ‘he might devour.’ No article of the popular 
were examined. Originally a dwelling, and ; faith was held more absolutely than that Satan, 
occupied as such continuously for nearly two ; with his myrmidons, was constantly on the alert, 
centuries, it has been finally altered into an {endeavoring to get people to sign away their 
apothecary’s shop. The roughly-hewn beams souls. Just then, too, in consequence of Cotton 
inside, however, testify to its antiquity. Another ‘ Mather’s book, followed by the preaching of the 
dwelling, that of Rev. Mr. Parris—also con- ‘clergy, public sentiment was in a highly in- 
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flammable condition, and it only required a spark , mind thought of witches, and of nothing but 
to bring on an explosion. The spark was soon ; witches: it was in the condition, as we said, when 
applied. a spark would set it aflame. Incidents that had 
Yet, even with this explanation, the fury of} happened years before, but had been forgotten, 
the persecution at first appears incredible. But, { were now recalled. If a cow had died, if a pes- 
in our own day, the fear of cholera or small-pox } tilence had seized the chickens, if there had been 
has led to outbreaks nearly as cruel. Witness ; blight or mildew, it was declared to have been the 
Spain and Italy for the first, and the riots at } work of witchcraft. Old mumbling crones and 
Montreal for the last: and all this within a year, } eccentric solitary men were, at first, the principal 
and in countries that are considered civilized and ; victims, as a rule; but, very soon, people of more 
Christian. Now, to the men of Salem, the death } consequence began to be accused, and many of 
of the body was as nothing to the death of the ‘ them from motives—as we are forced to believe— 
soul; and therefore the intensity, the fury, the} of personal enmity. 
horror of the uprising was infinitely greater.} But to return to the Parris children. Finding 
People told themselves, and their clergymen} their story about the Indian nurse was believed, 
confirmed them in the belief, that wizards and } they began to make complaints against others. 
witches, accursed of God, were going about, day} They accused a neighbor—‘ good-wife’’ Cory, 
and night, seeking victims. No family, it was} as she was called. The woman was arrested and 
thought, was safe. What wonder that the} brought before the magistrates. Her indignation 
mother clutched her little one to her bosom— } was equal to her surprise. She stoutly main- 
that the husband and father rose up and went } tained her innocence. When asked why she had 
forth, clamoring for the punishment of the guilty afflicted the children, she denied that she had 
—that the milk of human charity itself was } done it. When the justice retorted: ‘‘ Who did 
dried up? We must look at the problem through } it, then?’ she answered: ‘‘She did not know.” 
the ignorance and prejudice of that half-darkened } She added that her accusers were “‘ poor dis- 
age, and not as we would look at it now, if } tracted creatures, and.no heed ought to be given 
brought for the first time to our notice, under the } to what they said’’: one of the few wise things 


electric light of this more fortunate century. said in all this sad history. Yet, in spite of this, 
The excitement began at the home of Mr. Parris, } she was committed to prison, afterward tried, 


a clergyman, settled in Salem. This Rev. Mr.} and finally executed on Gallows Hill, without 
Parris had two children in his family: one a} a shred of what would now be considered evi- 
niece, the other a daughter, respectively nine and } dence having been brought against her. 

eleven years old. They had doubtless heard; Other children and some half-grown girls 
talk, around the kitchen-fire, of witches and} began next to make accusations. ‘‘Good-wife” 
witchcraft; and, like many other imaginative } Morse was one of those arrested in consequence. 
children, began to think they saw witches for } When brought into court, a burst of rage broke 
themselves, and to be- 

have as if they had 

been bewitched. Or 

perhaps they began in 

a spirit of mischief, as 

is common with the 

thoughtless of their 

years, and afterward 

stuck to their story 

for fear of punishment 

if they told the truth. 

At any rate, they had 

behaved in such a way that Parris pronounced 

them bewitched. An Indian woman, living in 

the house, gave further currency to this idea by 

declaring that she herself had bewitched them, 

adding that the devil had urged her to sign a 

book, which he presented to her, and also to work 

mischief for the children. She did this, probably, 

to increase her self-importance. The affair be- 

‘came, at once, the talk of the town. The public 
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from those who asserted they were her victims. 
The judges made no attempt to rebuke, much 
less to check, the outcry. The poor woman gazed } 
but, not seeing a single } 
sympathetic face, she exclaimed, piteously: ‘1 } 
have got no one to look to but God!” And, in 
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hopelessly around ; 


her agony, as a spectator has left on record, she : 
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lifted up her arms, and, spreading out her hands, 
prayed: ‘“O Lord, help me!” At first, the 
jury acquitted her. But the judge interfered, 
bullying them like an- 
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Another of those accused was Sarah Good. 
With her, as with the others, short work was 
made. ‘The accusation was enough: conviction 
followed as of course. At her execution, she 
was urged to confess; but she answered the 
magistrate, bravely: ‘‘I am no more a witch 
than you a wizard; and, if you take away my 
life, God will give you blood to drink.’ More 
than one descendant of these Salem persecutors 
has remembered, down to our own day, this 





other Jeffreys, and sent 
them back to reconsider 
their verdict. Finally, 
under this browbeating, 
they brought her in guilty. 
But the evidence against 
her had been so paltry 
that the Governor respited 
her. This, however, did 
not save the poor creat- 
ure; for ‘some Salem 
gentlemen,” we quote the 
words of a cotemporary, 
clamored to such a degree, 
at this respite, that ‘‘ good- 
wife’’ Morse was finally 
executed: executed in 
spite of the godly life 
which she had lived, of 
her eare in educating 
her children, of the good 
example she had set, 
and of her Christian behavior when sent to the , 
gallows. 

Accusations began now to pour in from every { 
quarter. One of those next arrested was Mrs. } 
Cary—not to be confounded with ‘‘ good-wife’’ 
Cory, of whom we have already spoken. Her 
husband has left an account of her trial. Being 
brought before the justices, she declared she had 
never had any knowledge, before that day, of the 
girls who accused her. But the judge was 
against her from the first. His treatment of her, 
in fact, was absolutely brutal. ‘She was 
forced,’ says her husband, “to stand with her 
arms stretched out. I requested that I might 
hold one of her hands, but it was denied me. 
Then she desired me to wipe the tears from her 
eyes and the sweat from her face, which I did. 
Then she desired she might lean herself on me, } 
saying she should faint. Justice Hawthorne ; 
replied she had strength enough to torment } 
those persons, and she should have strength } 
enough to stand.”’. And this from her judgo— j 
to whom, at least, in the eye of the law, she was 
innocent until proved guilty! 

















HOUSE WHERE THE ACCUSED WERE EXAMINED, NOW MUCH ALTERED, 


prophecy; has taken it for a curse; and has 
thought he has seen it fulfilled on him and 
his. 

Another victim was Bridget Bishop. She also 
was condemned, so to speak, before being tried. 
“There was little occasion to prove the witch- 
craft,” it was said, “it being evident and 
notorious to all beholders.’”” Even what little 
testimony was given was either improbable 
or inconsequent. One of the witnesses deposed 
that ‘‘it was the shape of this prisoner, with 
another, which, one day, took her from her [spin- 
ning] wheel, and, carrying her to the river-side, 
threatened there to drown her, if she did not sign 
the book,” that is, sign away her soul. Another 
swore that this Bishop had ‘‘ whipped her with 
iron rods,” to compel her to ‘sign the book.’ 
Her death-warrant, and the sheriff’s return to 
it, are to be seen at the court-house, in the 
original handwriting, and are among the most 
ghastly objects there. 

Another victim was George Cory, husband of 
good-wife’’ Cory. By the time his trial came 
on, so many had been condemned that he saw 


“ 
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that an accusation meant conviction; and, } ‘to sign the book.’ One of the saddest things 
sooner than go through with the farce, he re- > about this case—for it was one of the saddest 
solved not to plead at all, but to remain con-; of them all, in every respect—was that his 
temptuously silent. The brutality of the age, as ; grandaughter was so worked on, by the impor- 
well as the frenzy of the moment, is best shown ; tunities of her frightened associates and by 
by what followed. Under an old English law, } her own natural terror of the scaffold, as to 
away off in the dark ages, it had been the ; testify that he was, to her knowledge, ‘‘a wiz- 
custom, when a prisoner refused to plead, to subject; ard,’” and so helped to convict him. It is true 
him to what was known as the penalty ‘“ Peine } she afterward repented, and with bitter tears: 
forte et dure’’: that is, he was laid on his back, } writing a letter—but alas! too late—addressed 
in the prison-yard, and pressed to death, by} to her father, recalling what she had said, and 
weights heaped up on his chest. This horrible } dating it, to quote her own piteous words, “ from 
sentence was now revived and executed on Cory ;} her dungeon in Salem prison.’’ Poor weak soul ! 
—the first and last time, thank God, in American } More to be wept over than blamed, perhaps; but 
history. He was taken to a field outside the still, the *‘ pity o’t—oh, the pity o’t!”’ 
town, and there, on the 19th of September, 1692; The persecution of the Jacobs family did not 
—Salem should keep the anniversary in sack-}stop with the old physician. His property was 
cloth and ashes forever—* about noon,” as the } all seized, even to the wedding-ring on his wife’s 
chronicle says, put to death by this lingering and } finger, and his son accused and threatened with 
excruciating process, less awful only than that by } arrest. The son fled. On this the officers went 
impalement, or the cross. ‘The same cotemporary to his house, took prisoner his wife, though she 
chronicle records that, ‘in pressing, his tongue ‘ had been half insane for years, and dragged her 
being pressed out of his mouth, the sheriff, \ off to jail. “The children,” as « cotemporary 
says, with unconscious 
pathos, ‘‘ ran a great. way 
after her, crying.’ The 
poor little ones would 
have perished from want, 
if a few neighbors, less 
hard-hearted than the 
magistrates, had not come- 
to their relief with food. 
Rev. George Burroughs 
was another conspicuous 
victim. In his case, even 
more than the rest, the 
evidence was almost en- 
tirely hearsay. One of 
the chief charges was an 
unsupported one of mur- 
der—and this in a trial 
for witchcraft !—said to 
have been committed quite 
twenty years before. 
Some of the witnesses tes- 
WITCHES HILL, SOMETIMES CALLED GALLOWS HILL tified that, having fallen 
into a trance, they were 
with his cane, forced it in again, when he was} carried by Burroughs up to a high mountain, and 
dying.” \ there offered all the kingdoms of the world, if 
Another victim was Dr. George Jacobs, an olg@} they would “sign the book.’ Yet old Increase 
and inoffensive man: a physician, whose knowl-} Mather, the father of Cotton Mather, said, long 
edge of obscure diseases, and whose study of} afterward, and when the frenzy was spent, and 
herbs as remedies, pointed him as a fit subject } some spoke of the folly of such evidence being ac- 
for suspicion. He was arrested on the accusation i cepted to condemn a man, that, ‘if he had been 
that had now become the usual one. He had } on the jury, he would have voted for conviction. 
come, in the night, a woman testified, and } Other witnesses swore that Burroughs took them 


beaten her “with a big stick,’ to induce her { to a devils’ sacrament, where, ‘ with the sound of: 
Vou. LXXXIX.—13. 
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trumpet,’’ - he pene wha wrng who } tions ont have eteena : “At this nines 
‘‘came from all quarters unto the rendezvous.’’ } Cotton Mather, who was present on horseback, 
Others that apparitions had come to them, saying } interfered. He addressed the crowd, saying that 
that they were Burroughs’s two wives, whom he Burroughs, after all, had never been a properly- 
had murdered, and that the magistrates must be { ordained minister, and that the devil was often 
told of it. Here again only hearsay evidence. transformed into an angel of light. ‘+ This,” 
Frequently the witnesses, when they began to { says the account, ‘ somewhat appeased the people, 
testify, fell into fits. This was taken as proof} and the executions went on.” 

that the prisoner bewitched them to prevent; The delusion was not confined to Salem, but 
their testifying. The Chief Justice himself} extended to the neighboring villages, and even to 
asked Burroughs what caused these fits. He } Boston. As it grew, the accusers became bolder, 
answered, he supposed it was the devil. But} and personal malice began often to enter into the 
how comes the devil,’’ retorted the judge, with problem: vindictive individuals seeking to avenge 
all the acrimony of an advocate, ‘so loth to have } themselves, for real or fancied injuries, by accu- 
any testimony borne against you?’ From that } sations of witchcraft. At last, a charge was 
moment, the prisoner was doomed. Yet, on the brought against Lady Phipps, the wife of Sir 
scaffold, where he suffered on the 19th of} William Phipps, the governor. All along, there 
August, with. four others, he prayed in such a3 had been a few, ahead of their age, who discred- 
fervent manner that many of the spectators were } ited the whole story. These now began-to speak 
in tears, and it looked for awhile as if the execu- } out. Others, who had sanctioned the earlier pro- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF SHERIFF'S RETURN TO BRIDGET BISHOP'S DEATH-WARRANT. 


ceedings, grew frightened, trembling for their own ; night that these things occurred, as in the cases 
safety, or for that of members of their families. { of Dr. Jacobs, Rev. Mr. Burroughs, and others— 
Finally came the king’s proclamation, from over § that people came and sat on them, or asked them 
the water, which put an end to the whole thing. § to “sign the book,” or carried them off to a 
Now, how can all this be explained? Popular { witches’ Sabbat. To gratify a morbid desire for 
frenzy, private enmity, the desire of notoriety, $a sensation is a characteristic of this curious 
may account for some of the cases, but not for } malady, and explains many of the hallucinations, 
all. It is impossible to believe that the wit- as we would prefer charitably to think, of that 
nesses, as a class, consciously forswore them-; dreadful time. 
selves. Many undoubtedly believed every word But other phenomena point, perhaps, in the 
they said. Probably some of these were victims $ direction of mesmerism, or animal magnetism, or 
of that mysterious disease called hysteria: in | whatever that occult influence is, which some 





many phases of which, acts are supposed to be} persons, as science now admits, have the power 
done, and scenes witnessed, that have no exist-} o@exercising over others, at will. It is even 
ence outside of the diseased imaginations of the} probable that not a few of the accused, aware of 
patients. Insensibility to pin-pricks is a well-} the possession of this faculty, and unable to 
known feature, also, of this disease: and this} account for it, or absolutely frightened because of 
insensibility was considered an eneessia’ only followed the spirit of their tire, in 
proof of being bewitched. These hysterical? supposing that it had o Satanic origin, and so 
patients, and finally perhaps even others val een ' Or old half-crazed crones, leading 
hysterical, got to dreaming—for it was always at ba despised and solitary life, may have yielded to 
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{ But let us not be unfair. It was a different 
} age, we repeat, from what this is: a more brutal 
} one, but thoroughly in earnest. When a crime was 


2 


} believed to have been committed, there was but 
} little clemency for the culprit. The punishment 
} was as terrible as it was prompt. Traitors were 
disemboweled alive, and their mangled quarters 
stuck on city gates, to bleach or blacken in the 
}sun. Fifty years later, Dr. Johnson saw the 
heads of the rebel lords on spikes at Temple 
; Bar. Offenders of less guilt were hung in 
Sova on the public highway, where, for long 
years afterward, their skeletons, in their iron 





= opr } cages, swung and creaked in the wind. Women 
a 





maar — } were burned at the stake for certain crimes. 
PINS EXHIBITED AT WITCHCRAFT-TRIALS. 


{ Prisoners taken ‘‘ red-handed’’ in insurrection, 
the temptation of revenge, by pretending to have i as in the Monmouth affair, were sold as slaves 
powers denied to others; or may, in some cases, } to the Barbadoes. When, for ordinary offenses 
actually have believed they possessed such like these, such penalties were inflicted, how 
powers. Optical illusions seem to have been the ; could it be expected that men, or even women, 
cause of others of the accusations. — ( believed to be in league with the Evil One, 

But some of the admissions of guilt were the { would be spared? The wonder, we sometimes 
direct result of terror. A letter is still extant, } think, is, not that twenty-two were executed, but 
signed by six persons, addressed to the magis-; that the whole hundred and fifty, arrested at 
trates, in which the miserable prisoners declare { different times, did not also suffer. 
that, ‘‘ by reason of sudden surprisal, we knowing} Our visit to Salem was made during a yachting- 
ourselves altogether innocent of the crime, we were { trip along the coast of New England. Landing 
all exceedingly astonished and amazed, and af- at the eastern end of the town, we found our- 
frighted even of our lives; and our nearest and ; selves in a sandy lane, or rather street, leading 
dearest relatives, seeing us in that dreadful con-} up from the water. Directly in front of us. 
dition, and knowing our great danger, apprehend- { half hidden by a high fence and trees, was « 
ing that there was no other way to save our lives, } many-gabled house. ‘‘ Why,” we exclaimed. 
as the case was then circumstanced, but by our ; “that must be the House of the Seven Gables.’ 
confessing ourselves to be such and such persons ; And, on inquiry, we found that we were cor- 
as the afflicted represented us to be, they, out of ; rect. At least, it is the house which Hawthorne 
tender love and pity, persuaded us to confess what / is believed to have had in his mind when he 
we did confess."’ This is what the poor child, the / described the Pynchon mansion. It is compara- 
grandaughter of Dr. Jacobs, also said. Perhaps, tively modern, however: belonging to the nine- 
at the last, under the strain of it all, and finding { teenth century, we should say, from its looks. 
everybody believing in their guilt, some began; The evening was soft and slightly hazy, when 
to doubt their own innocence: for few are they, ; we left Salem. The twilight fell, as the shore 
even of the bravest souls, who can stand up ; receded in the distance. Then the darkness 
forever against the opinions of all about them. ; came; the night-wind began to blow chill; and 
Poor Joan of ‘Arc herself, as we know, at the { the Salem of to-day, as well as that of the past, 
end, half doubted her mission. ‘vanished from us like a dream. 
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GAME. 


BY EMILY 

‘WHat are you going to do on the Fourth, { 
Miss Nan ?”’ said Nicholas, as she looked at him ; 
roguishly, over the top of her fan. He had been $ 
half making love to her, all the evening; and she } 
had been evading him, as women will; though } 
Nan, in justice to her, had no option but to keep 
him at bay, and chose this method as the one | 
‘east likely to hurt his feelings. 

“I’m going a-fishing,’’ was her reply now. } 
‘Oh, don’t be alarmed: I’m not going with you } 
and Pip. Florence and I are going off on a} 
dittle picnic of our own.” 

‘Not all by yourselves ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. Why not? I think you might 
have asked us to go with you,’ coquettishly, 
with another glance over the fan, for even Nan 
could not resist this; ‘‘ but we won't thrust our ; 
society upon you.” 

*‘T am sure,” said Nicholas, eagerly, ‘1 should 
be very glad—” 


§ 


“Oh, now, Mr. Wayne,” cried Nancy, in her 


sauciest tone, ‘‘don’t fib. Pip was kind enough | 
to tell us what you said about being bothered : 
with girls; how they got the lines tangled, and < 
couldn’t bait their hooks, and shrieked at the 
worms, and—and—there’s not a word of it true, ‘ 
of course; but we never would go, after that.’’ 

‘I didn’t mean you, Miss Nan,” said the 
young fellow, flushing guiltily; ‘and, if I had, ; 
I'd a great deal rather have you along than catch 
all the fish in the creek.” 

“That is entirely too effusive,” said Nancy, } 
laughing. ‘If you'd drawn it a little milder, 
Mr. Wayne, perhaps | might have believed you.”’ } 

‘‘How you do love to tease,” said Nicholas, : 
in a helpless way. ‘You know very well that } 
I don’t care to go to any place, if you are not 
there; for I do love you, Nan, awfully, and—’”’ 

‘Hark! Isn't that Mrs. Wayne calling, from 
the other parlor?” she said, cutting short his | 
confession. 

‘“*No. And you know it isn’t. Wait a moment. 
Why won’t you ever listen to me, Nan? You'll 
never have a truer lover. I do not ask for very } 
much. I could be patient, and wait—years, if | 
you said so.”’ 

“‘T hate to be made love to,’ said the girl, 
tapping her hand with her fan, while her cheeks 
flushed a soft rose-color and her eyes fell before 


his ardent gaze. 
(236) 


, 


{ of,” she said, scornfully. 
‘for your interest, Mr. Wayne. 


LENNOX. 


‘Well, I won’t bore you,’ 
a slightly nettled tone. ‘But 1 want you to 
promise me, Miss Nan, that you won’t go 
a-fishing, on the Fourth, all alone: It isn’t 
safe.” 

“T’m going with Florence,’’ she replied, in- 
differently. 

‘*Flox is no protection to you: There are a 
great many tramps around, this summer, Miss 
Nan. I wish you wouldn’t go.” 

“‘T never saw a tramp yet that 1 was afraid 
‘But I thank you 
Never fear: 
Florence and I can take care of ourselves—and 
bait our hooks, too.’’ 

With this Parthian shot, she gathered up her 
airy white skirts and left him, to join the family- 
group in the other parlor. ‘‘ Hang it!’’ said 
Nicholas, pulling at his mustache, ‘‘ she’s prettier 
than any of them, even if she is only a gov- 
erness.”’ While Nan, her heart all in a flutter, 
said to herself: ‘‘I may be poor, but I am too 
proud to listen to him. The Wayne family shall 
never call me a designing Circe, or accuse me 
of throwing myself at the head of their eldest 
son and heir.”’ 

“‘T say, Pip,” said Nicholas, the next morning, 
to his younger brother, who bore the ancestral 
name of Peter, but was never called by it, ‘do 


said Nicholas, in 


} you know where Miss Nan’s going to-day ?”’ 


Pip was digging worms in the back yard, and 
Nicholas was rigging up the tackle, as the latter 


$ spoke. 


‘‘She wouldn’t tell me, nor Flox either,’’ Pip 
replied; ‘but I'll bet you anything they’re 
going to the bridge.” 

“I hope not,’’ said Nicholas, hypocritically. 
“I'd like to try my luck there, this morning.” 

“If we get there before they do, they won't 
bother us,’ said Pip, pointedly. ‘‘ Miss Nancy 


‘ won’t come where you are.” 


Nicholas winced, but said nothing. He had 
fitted out his fishing-box, and, taking his light 
bamboo rod in one hand, he now called to Pip to 
come along. 

He was a fine-looking fellow: anybody could 
see that, as he strode away in his ‘blue tourist- 


‘ jacket, that was vastly becoming to his ruddy 
‘ blonde complexion. 


“They ought to bite well, to-day,’’ Pip 
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pretty woodland through which the creek ran. ; 
“Tt’s not so awfully hot.” $ 

“Let us go under the bridge,’ Nicholas 
suggested. So they clambered down the mossy > 
rocks to the cool sbadows beneath. 

The creek was a fitful little stream, overflowing 
its banks the spring, and calling for a< 
wide span of bridge to cross it; but, in the 
summer, it dried up very fast, and left, under- 
neath the bridge, two wide margins of sandy 
shore. 


’ 


in 


“I don’t know that I have ever seen a more | 
comfortable place to fish than this is,’’ Nicholas { 
observed, as he baited his hook and cast his } 
line. é 

“T hope they'll bite well,’’ was Pip’s practical ‘ 
expression ; and the sport did begin, before long. ! 

For an hour or so, Nicholas and Pip caught ‘ 
white perch and catfish pretty fast, and Pip 
topped off with an enormous eel; which he; 
strung, with the other fish, on a lithe willow 
wand, and dangled the whole catch in the water. 

After that, the fish seemed to stop biting, for $ 
the day grew hot and drowsy; arfd Nicholas, after 
angling to no purpose for another hour, set his + 
line and went to sleep. 


“If anything tremendous comes along, Pip,’ ; 
he said, turning over in the warm sand, and ; 
piling up a pillow of it, ‘“‘let me know.” 

‘* You’re a fine old fisherman, you are,”’ cried 
Pip, witha boy’s contempt for such languid } 


enthusiasm. ‘Ill be two dozen ahead of you.” 

“All right,’ murmured Nicholas, drowsily. 
‘‘Give them to Miss Nancy, with my compli- ; 
ments.” 

In a few minutes, he was fast asleep; and 
Pip played the lone fisherman for another hour ; 
but without success. ‘Then he too threw down 
his rod, and, stretching out his young limbs, fell ¢ 
into a doze, from which he was aroused by foot- 
steps overhead and the sound of voices. 

« Let us try here, Miss Nancy,”’ he heard his ' 
sister say; and then a painted cork dropped 
past his nose into the water. 
get a bite here.” 

“It can’t be any worse, anyhow,” answered { 
Miss Nan, from the bridge overhead, where the } 
two girls had stationed themselves. 
saw such fish as these, Florence. 
they know how to bite.”’ 

Then another cork and line whizzed through ° 
the air; there was a faint splash, and then a} 
moment of anxious expectancy. : 

This was too much for Pip. Slyly reeling in } 
his own line, he took the rod, and, with it, gave 
one of the pendent lines a gentle pull. 


‘*] feel sure we'll : 


“T never 3 
I don’t believe 3 
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FAIR GAME. 


observed, wisely, as they made their way to the; ‘I’ve gota bite!’’ cried Miss Nan, ecstatically. 


- her line again. 


$ him out of the water then. 


} pendent hook. 
¢ to draw in her line. 


> away! 


‘ home. 
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“Oh, pshaw! It’s gone!” 

“So’ve 1! cried Flox, excitedly. 
It got away.” 


‘Why, isn’t that funny ?”’ 


** Ah-b ! 


exclaimed Miss Nan, 


$ pulling up a naked hook for the second time. 


«*T was sure I had it then.” 
‘It must be something big,” said Flox, casting 
‘It pulls like a catty.” 

was Miss Nan’s breathless ejacula- 

‘*] must have had 

Didn't you hear bim 


7 eo? 


“Oh, my! 
tion, as she drew up again. 


splash ?”’ 

Pip, who was by this time on the borders of a 
convulsion, almost screamed. 

“IT won’t dare bite again,’”’ he soliloquized. 
But a wicked thought had entered his brain, and 


¢ he acted upon it. 


After waiting long enough not to excite suspi- 


; 
; cion, he gently drew in one of the lines, and, 


slipping an eel off his string, attached it to,the 
A strong pull caused Miss Nan 
It swung underneath the 
bridge, and she could not see her ‘prize till she 


; landed it with a jerk. 


Have you ever seen a girl catch an eel? If 


* not, no pen can describe to you the wild excite- 


ment of the scene. A shrill scream ensued. 


“Take it off, Miss Nan! The nasty thing! 


; Take it off!’ shrieked Flox, as the eel wrigyled 
; its slimy body over the bridge. 


‘**] won’t touch it,” cried Nan, dropping pole, 
line, and everything, while she gathered up her 


* skirts and made for the nearest tree. 


By this time, Pip had sprung up the rocks, and 


: was looking on in a wild convulsion of laughter ; 
> while Nicholas, startled out of his noonday nap, 
, swung himself up on the bridge, with a vague notion 
; that he was called to arrest some foul murder. 


‘Pip! screamed ¥lox. ‘Take 


” 


Pip!” it 


Just then, the poor eel, already in its death- 
agonies, wriggled against Florence’s foot, and, 


> with one wild shriek, she fled as fast as her feet 


could carry her, never stopping till she reached 
Pip simply rolled over on the bridge, and 
laughed uproariously. As for Nicholas, he took 
in the situation, and, grasping the eel firmly 
between his thumb and two fingers, he gave it a 
peculiar twist, which broke its back and practi- 
cally ended its wriggling forever. 

Then, turning around, he spied Miss Nan up 
in a tree, though how she got there heaven only 
knows. She certainly did not know, herself. 

The absurdity of it all overcame his gravity, 
and, for a few moments, he and Pip laughed in 


$ chorus. 
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“I—I’m sure there’s nothing to laugh at,’’ } heart gave a great thump. ‘‘ You know very well 
cried Nan, with a sudden burst of tears, that } that I want you to marry me—don’t you?” 
sobered Nicholas at least. “IT have beard you say so,”’ she answered, 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, contritely; but }demurely. But her heart was still beating 
Pip only went off into a fresh gale of mirth, and, } wildly. ‘Then they won’t object,’ she was 
forgetting himself, took a misstep, which sent him } saying to herself, ‘‘and all my self-denial has 
tumbling over the bridge into the water. been useless. Oh! I am so glad.” 

He could swim like a fish, however; so he was ‘* Well, is there any reason why you shouldn’t ?” 
out presently, but dripping with water and foul; ‘None that I know of,” she said, glancing 
with mud—a fine example of retributive justice. \ shyly at him. 

“You'd better go home, right away, and } 
change your clothes,” said Nicholas. ‘Never } 
mind the lines: I'll bring them.” 


‘*Can’t you love me a little?”’ 
The laugh was all out of Pip, by this time;; ‘Why didn’t you ask me that before?’’ she 
and he went home meekly enough. 


‘replied, with a ravishing smile. ‘‘ Dear knows 
When he was out of sight, Nicholas turned to} what I mightn’t do,” with one of her half- 
Miss Nancy. , coquettish glances, ‘‘if I had encouragement.” 
‘Would you like me to help you down?” he} «Qh, Nan, you darling!”’ he exclaimed, with a 
said, with a slight twinkle in his eye. ‘lover's rapture, catching her in a close embrace, 
“If you please,” she replied, tremulously. } as she glided down into his arms. 
‘‘I—I don’t know how I ever managed to get up , 
here. I certainly don’t know how to get down.” 


‘‘Nan!”’ he cried, transported at this change 
in her manner, and holding out his arms to her. 


‘“‘You’re quite a big fish, aren’t you?’’ she 
said, patting his sleeve roguishly. 
‘‘One can do a good deal, under the pressure ¢ «And fairly caught,’ he said. ‘You won't 
of excitement,’ observed Nicholas, with a faint {throw me back into the water, will you?” 
smile. ‘I will help you gladly, Miss Nan; but, } 
before I do so, I must have your attention. You 
know that I am desperately in love with you, 
don’t you?” 

No answer. 


“I think not,’ she said, smiling brightly. 
;**J—T—” and she blushed furiously, ‘am too 
$ fond of you.”’ 

; They came home late to dinner. Hunger was 
| the only thing that brought them home at all. 
“‘T want you to tell me, Nan. Is it because; At the table, Pip regaled the family with his 
you think my family will object? Dear, only } share in the morning’s exploits; at which Nan 
might have been a little angry, had she not been 

too happy to think of it. 


this morning, mother said to me how glad she 
would be to have you for a daughter.” Nan’s 


PHEBE. 


BY CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 


No more the songs of robins make 
The woodlands seem enchanted; 

The dusky dingles are no more 
By restless bluebirds haunted ; 

The groves, once all ashine with wings, 
Deserted seem, forever; _ 

And, in a white and frozen dream, 
Eleep meadow, vale, and river. 


She sings as if her silver call 
Were with the cuckoo's blended; 

Say not all melodies are hushed 
When summer's reign is ended. 


When first along the wooded heights 
We saw the green leaves turning 
To russet-brown, and vivid gold, 
And crimson, rich and burning: 
But now and then, when south-winds blow When silver footprints of the frost 
And sunny days come over, First whitened hill and hollow, 
We hear a soft melodious plaint You winged your flight for sunnier climes, 


From many a forest cover: Ob, faithless wren and swallow! 
That minds us of the summer-time’s 


Blue skies and daisied meadows, 
Of sunset’s rosy glories poured 
Through purple woodland shadows. 


But this sweet minstrel of the snows,. 
Like friends whose hearts are truest, 
Remains to cheer the chill and gloom 
When songs and sweets are fewest ; 
And, when more brilliant songsters come, 
In time of budding flowers, 
Remember then the faithful one 
That sang ip leaflese bowers, 


Sweet Phebe sings as if the leavee 
About her nest were blowing, 

And in the west the light divine 
Of summer sunset glowing. 
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MISS CROSSWELL’S STORY. 





BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





I am Miss Crosswell—Miss Rebecca; ‘old } to full dignity were an occasion which we and 
Miss Becky,’’ I overheard somebody call me, the } everybody about us felt ought to be celebrated in 
other day. I suppose people have called me so ’ a fitting manner; so we gave a grand ball, to 
for a good many years, but somehow it gives { which half the county came. 
one an odd feeling of surprise wken one hears We lived in the outskirts of a town in the 
the term applied to oneself for the first time. western part of New York; we thought it a large 

The name—Rebecca, I mean—used to be} fine town then, though it has since grown into a 
rather a sore point with me when I was a girl, } bustling city, as unlike as possible to the quiet 
especially as my sisters and cousins all had very } stately place I remember. We were-very grand 
poetical and flowery appellations, such as Edith 3 people, we who headed society there; mostly 
and Lily and the like. A spinster aunt bestowed } offshoots from Albany families, boasting the best 
upon me her name and a hundred thousand } of Knickerbocker blood in our veins, and pos- 
dollars, all because she dropped me on the stairs, sessing all sorts of relics and traditions which 











when I was a tiny baby, and left me lame for } 
life. : 

Now please don’t go fancying me an unpleasant 
cripple. As I grew up, the lameness was scarcely 
perceptible—just enough to make me walk slowly. 
ludeed, the men used to declare that it was an 
added grace; but then, as my stepmother 
observed, men would say anything agreeable to a 
girl who had money. She added that, so far 
from feeling flattered when they compared me 
to La Vallitre, I onght to have been shocked and 
indignant ; but I may as well own that I was 
not, for poor Louise was always one of my pet 
heroines in that wicked old French history, out 
of which Dumas wove such a delightful romance. 

I grew up, naturally, a person of consequence 
at home and in the neighborhood; for, forty 
years ago, a girl possessing a hundred thousand 
dollars was a great heiress. By the terms of my 
Aunt Rebecca's will, I entered upon the entire 
control of my fortune on my eighteenth birthday, 
and so became the envy of all the damsels of my 
acquaintance, for being “‘my own mistress’’— 
though I think I had always been that, for I am 








dated back to the first landing of ships on the 
shores of New Amsterdam. 

Our great old rambling house was really a 
picture, the night of our ball; for my stepmother 
had excellent taste, and, though given to a little 
parsimony on ordinary occasions, as was natural 
to a Van Hoépfen, when an important affair like 
that was in question she grudged neither care nor 
expense. 

Our greenhouses were the admiration and 
envy of the whole county, and they were 
emptied to decorate the immense hall and six 
huge drawing-rooms, three on a side, which we 
could boast. Besides, the rooms had been almost 
entirely refurnished; and with such secrecy, 
too, that even our most intimate friends only 
knew vaguely of the changes going on, and 
were quite astounded by our splendor, as I 
suppose we meant them to be. 

I danced the opening quadrille with the 
representative in Congress from our district: a 
young man then, who has since been President; 
and I may as well gratify my vanity by adding 
that he asked me to marry him—I have often 


afraid that from childhood I had proved wilful } wondered if he remembers it. 


and difficult to manage. 


° 5 
Still, I was not arrogant or quarrelsome—too } 


yielding, in fact, my stepmother said—to those I 
loved: because, she added, I always loved the 
wrong people. She meant to insinuate that I did 
not love her as much as I ought; but I think I 
was fond of her, at bottom, though she had o 
faculty of exasperating me—of rubbing my 
feathers the wrong way, to use an expressive 
vulgarism, which often caused little unpleasant- 
nesses between us. 

Well, my eighteenth birthday and my accession 








As the dance finished, I heard someone say 
the Faulkners had arrived, and hurried away to 
welcome them. It was so late that I had begun 
to fear something had prevented their coming, 
which would have been a sore disappointmen 
to me, as I admired Mrs. Faulkner more than any 
woman I knew. 

While we were exchanging warm welcomes, I 
noticed my stepmother talking with a stranger 
a very tall handsome man, with an air of elegance 
I had never seen equaled—never have, for that 
matter. 

(239) 
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“The new admirer we promised, Miss Becky,’’ } mental faculties, and trying in vain. Up came 
said jolly good-natured Mr. Faulkner, in my ear. } the recollection of a dream which I had had, 
‘‘T am much obliged, of course; but this is the months before: which I had never been able to 
first | have heard of your intention,” I replied, ; recall, beyond the fact that some person whom 
laughing. ; I must save at all risks was in deadly peril, and 
‘Your stepmother just whispered to me that} I struggling fiercely to break the bonds which 
she was so busy she forgot to show you my note,’’ } held me fast. 
his wife added. ‘I could only write this morn-} It all sounds absurd and exaggerated, but 
ing—Mr. Faulkner only brought him home last } I cannot any more clearly describe my state of 
night; but I know a dancing-man is always; mind. Suddenly I turned deathly cold and 
acceptable on an occasion like this.’’ ; faint, and my face must have changed percep- 
“ Any friend of yours is always welcome here,” } tibly, for I heard Mr. Lister say : 
I answered, giving her pale sweet face a second} ‘ Miss Crosswell, you are ill, I fear.” 
kiss. > I shook my head; for an instant I could not 

“Well, hardly a friend—I never saw him } speak; instinctively I glanced about, afraid the 
before,’ Mrs. Faulkner explained. ‘ Robert has ; others would notice me: my stepmother was 
been in Rochester, you know, for several days. } talking busily with old Mr. Landor, and the 
Well, he met the young gentleman there, and ; Faulkners were moving on toward the dancing- 
found he was the nephew of his old college-mate, ; room. 

Mr. Lister. He had meant to call on us while in} ‘‘ Let me bring you a glass of water—pray, sit 
this part of the country, but Robert insisted on } down,” he said. 

his coming over at once for a visit. He really But, vexed and ashamed, I fought against my 
is charming; he will be his uncle's heir, too.” | weakness, and presently was able to say : 

Just then, my stepmother caught sight of me,; ‘I shall be better in a moment; please take 
said something to the gentleman, and then they } me across the hall—I can get a glass of water 
moved toward us. ‘ there.” 

‘Now, don’t you freeze him, Miss Caprice,” ; He understood that I wanted to avoid a scene; 
whispered Mr. Faulkner; and I had only time to} gave me his arm, and we went into the supper- 
make him a mocking little grimace, and he turned } room, which was fortunately empty, though where 
laughing away. ‘the waiters could be I have no idea—probably 

Mrs. Crosswell came up, leaning on the} drinking champagne in the kitchen. 
stranger’s arm, and in her stateliest fashion pre-} Mr. Lister placed me in a chair, brought a 
sented Mr. Herbert Lister. glass of wine, and made me drink it, leaving me 

I don’t know what he said or what I replied; ; in peace for a little, with « delicacy which 
indeed, [ don’t think I made any remark for some } I thoroughly appreciated. 
seconds that was either connected or intelligible. ; ‘I am quite myself now. I don’t know what 

His first impression of me must have been that came over me—I never felt faint before in my 
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I was a raw shy girl, who ought yet to be safe in } life,’ I said, presently, and tried to laugh at my 
the seclusion of the school-room; but it was not ; own expense. 

any feeling like confusion or embarrassment} Mr. Lister did not laugh; he looked anxiously 
which troubled me. It was a sensation so new } at me, and, as he saw the color come back to my 
and strange that I felt myself tremble, and I } cheeks, a slow grave smile softened his proud 
fairly shrank before the piercing glance of his mouth and lightened the strange melancholy of 
melancholy dark eyes. I had heard and read, ; his wonderful dark eyes. 

all my life, of presentiments, and had laughed at ; “ Yes, you are better,” he said, and again that 
them, for I was not in the least given to supersti- ; voice sent a thrill through me; not caused by any 
tious fancies of any sort; but I could assign no } sentimental romantic folly—simply because it 
other name to the sensation which oppressed me ; sounded so familiar, “Don’t try to get up 
now. : yet—’’ 

It seemed to me as if I stood on the threshold} ‘Oh, I wouldn’t be missed for anything,” 1 
of the most important crisis in my destiny ; as if ' interrupted. ‘‘ Please don’t say a word to a sou) ; 
the man before me were in some mysterious way } there’d be no end of fuss, and I hate that.”’ 
linked therewith. I was not thinking, as might } «1 will be as silent as the Sphinx,” returned 
have been natural enough, of the possibility of} he, with a sudden gayety, which somehow 
loving him, or of his loving me; my soul appeared surprised me. ‘That will make a little secret 
to see and comprehend some strange thing, the } between us, and it’s very nice to begin acquaint- 
knowledge of which it was trying to force on my } ance with a secret.” 
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“Mind you keep it,” I urged, and we both ; Mr. Lister, with a comic gravity which made us 
laughed. He set the glass on the table; as he {all laugh anew; and so, with many jests and 
turned, his sleeve brushed it, and it would have ; much merry nonsense, they departed. 
fallen on the floor if he had not caught it. ; The next day but one, Mrs. Faulkner called, 

‘‘] came near beginning acquaintance by an } bringing her husband's excuses; but she brought 
unpardonable bit of awkwardness,” said he. { Mr. Lister;in person, and, if he had not done 
“What lovely flowers! And your display of} it on the previous occasion, he would have 
plate would make an Albany magnate envious.’’ {completed the conquest of my usually over- 
We were very proud of our silver—some of it difficult stepmother, who could not say enough in 
was quite two hundred years old—and to-night ; praise of his handsome person and charming 
it was all on exhibition. ‘* You certainly don’t | manners—though, indeed, they fully merited her 
keep such a quantity always in the house?” warm eulogiums. 

“Oh, yes; our closet is burglar-proof,” ; The Faulkners lived some five miles distant ; 
1 answered, waving my hand toward the door set } but, during the next week, we saw Mr. Lister 
in a niche at the end of the room. ; daily, and several of us young people had numer- 

Then he noticed. sdme old portraits hanging on } ous pleasant drives and rides, in spite of the 
the wall: nothing seemed to escape his eye. ; state the roads were always in during the early 
Then he said, laughingly : ‘ spring. 


a a anid 


“There: my pretense of curiosity has given 
you time to recover. You are quite well now?” 
| was, and said so; and we went back across 
the corridor and through the red parlor into the 


Then Mr. Lister went to Rochester, and was 
absent for ten days. Weall missed him terribly; 
I mean our whole coterie, young and old, for he 
seemed to have carried the general favor by storm, 


dancing-room, and I soon forgot my ‘indisposition ; Which was not an easy thing for any newcomer 
and its absurd cause. i to do. 
Our ball proved a complete success, and became; It had been settled that he was to return to the 


the talk of the whole county for weeks afterward. ; Faulkners’ and pay a long visit, and before he 
It was broad daylight when the last carriage } camo back they had arranged a surprise for him, 
drove away—an extreme of dissipation very } and a pleasure for a number of us others. Mrs. 


uncommon in our staid decorous community— } Faulkner invited a party of young people te 
and the Faulkners were among the latest to go. spend several days at her house, and, the day 
“All the fault of this young New Yorker,’ § previous to that on which Mr. Lister was 
Mr. Faulkner said, giving Mr. Lister's arm a} expected, she drove over to see us, pleading for 
shake; and we all laughed, and my stepmother ; me to go back with her, as Mr. Faulkner had 
thanked the gentleman, in her old-fashioned way, ; been suddenly called away on business, and 
for having been of such assistance, as indeed he { would not get home until the next evening. 
had, ‘ winning golden opinions from all sorts of; ‘‘ You have your sister visiting you, so you can 
people.” / spare me Becky,’ Mrs. Faulkner said to my 
‘We shall hope to see you often,’ Mrs, Cross- ; stepmother; and, as soon as it was agreed that 
well added. ‘I trust you propose remaining for} I-should accompany her, she added: ‘Give me 
some time ?”’ ‘an ineh, and I always take an ell. Becky, you 
“Ob, we shan’t let him off for a long while,’”’ } may as well come prepared to stay till you young 
Mrs. Faulkner said, ‘*So remember that, Mr. ; people have made your visit. They’ll all he 
Lister.” ‘ with me by Thursday, #o it is not worth while to 
“You are only too kind,” he answered ; “but ; come home just for two days.”’ 
I have to be in Rochester, next week, to attend‘ 1 packed my trunk with the prettiest things } 
to some business,’’ . owned; and 1 was liberally supplied, aa my 
“Very well; thanks to our new railroad, you ; eighteenth birthday had been an excuse for a 
can run over often,’’ rejoined Mrs. Faulkner. ‘ fresh wardrobe, not to mention the hosts of lovely 
‘And, when your business is finished, you can { presents in the way of ornaments I had received 
come back to us,’’ added her husband; ‘you ; from friends nnd relatives, 
couldn't find a prettier spot to spend the spring, ; It was nearly dusk when we reached the 
and we shall be able to write your Uncle Robert.) house. I went up at once to the room always 
that we are keeping you out of mischief.’ Then ; appropriated te me when I visited there, being a 
he added, to my stepmother: ‘ My old friend is} fussy body, with the making of an old maid in 
in England; and, since he has sent this boy; me,and so finding it necessary to be xurethat. 
within my reach, I must do my duty-by him.” ; my five-mile drive had not disarranged my 


“An innocent orphan of twenty-seven,” said } dress or put my hair out of curl, even though 
Vou. LXXXIX.--14. 
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dear Mrs. Faulkner and 1 were to spend the { that my heart had gone out to him as naturally 


evening alone. > as a bird to its nest. Yet he was careful and 
We were not to, as it happened; for, when 1 } guarded in his language; there was not a sen- 
went downstairs into the library, I saw a tall tence but my stepmother might have heard. 


figure standing by the fire, and Mr. Lister ; Still, every giance of those beautiful eyes told 





hurried forward to meet me, saying: 


}me the tale. 


‘* Mrs. Faulkner told me you were here. Oh, It was Friday afternoon. I came upon him 
how glad I am I ventured to come to-night, ; suddenly, in the library: he was standing at a 
iustead of waiting till 1 was expected. I never ; window, with an open letter in his hand, and on 


was s6 delighted, in my life, to get back to a; 
place. 


say you had missed me a little.” 
And he was holding my hand, and looking ; 


of our acquaintance was, held a place in my | 


Oh, Miss Crosswell, I wish you could | ‘that I was fairly startled. 
uttered a little exclamation. 

; as he did so, thrusting the letter into the breast- 
down into my face with those pleading eyes / 
aud that half-pathetic smile; and I knew the ; 
truth then, even if I did not really acknowledge } 
it to myself: Herbert Lister, short as the yeason | 


‘his face a mingling of expressions so strange 
Involuntarily 1] 
He turned quickly ; 


pocket of his coat. 
‘‘] am afraid you have bad news,”’ I said. 
‘No; a letter of slight consequence,”’ 
; answered. “T was not thinking of it. I’m in 
/one of my odd moods—did you know I had 


he 


heart very different from that any other man had } } them ?”” 


ever done, though I had owned admirers and | 


lovers in plenty. 
What a delightful evening we passed! What 
a charming day the next was: one of those quiet 


and apparently uneventful seasons when one in } 


reality lives more than in weeks of ordinary joys 
or troubles. 

Oddly enough, Mrs. 
mistake in naming the day to us for which her 
guests were invited: 
Saturday. She had not done this purposely ; 
she really was the most forgetful of mortals, 


and she did not discover her blunder until we’ 


were at breakfast on Thursday morning. So, 
instead of one day of quiet, we had four; and 
Ilerbert Lister and I were thrown so much 
together that, as was natural.at our age, we 
seemed at their close to have known each other 
for a long, long time. 

Somehow, I felt that he was not a happy man; 
his high spirits had a certain recklessness to me, 
though nobody else appeared to notice it. Often, 
too, when he thought himself unobserved, there 


was an expression on his face which told of} 


suffering—I fancied, even of care and anxiety 
It was difficult, though, to imagine what great 
cares he could have. Mr. Faulkner had told 
me he was a favorite nephew, and had been 
brought up‘as his uncle’s heir: so wealthy that 
neither business nor profession had been forced 
upon him. He had traveled abroad ; possessed 


many showy accomplishments, chief among which 
was.a positive genius for music; and his ex- 
snisitely-trained tenor voice, though not strong, 
was the sweetest I ever heard. 

I may as well tell the whole truth at once, 
Before those days 
I knew, too, 


since I set out to ‘tell it. 
ended, I knew that he loved me: 


Faulkner had made | 


they were not due till } 





I nodded; and he went on, with a laugh: 


**Do you believe in destiny, Miss Crosswell ?”’ 


; ‘It sounds a little heathenish,” I replied. 

; So it does,” he said; “but one can’t help it, 
sometimes.” Again that odd expression—half 
; pain, half fierce rage—darkened his features ; but, 
when he saw me glance wonderingly at him, it 
vanished as quickly as it came. ‘‘So those 
; people arrive to-morrow?” he hurried on. ‘I’m 
sorry. That's ungrateful—but I am. These 
’ have been four such happy days tome. J—” 

Then the door opened, and Mr. Faulkner 
called : 

‘Ah, there you young people are. Lister, 
Ihave written to your uncle at last. I’m 
ashamed of being such a wretched correspondent ; 
but the letter is really done. Now just please 
give me his address.” 

As he spoke, he held up the letter, and Mr. 
Lister said: 

‘‘] have just written. I will enclose it with 
mine, if you like. My uncle is on the Continent 
somewhere, but I shall direct to London.”’ 

“Very good,’ Mr. Faulkner said. 





“ Oh, 


: pussy, the wife wanted me to send you upstairs. 


She’s in trouble: one of the chambermaids is ill, 
and she wants you to beg the loan of a servant of 
mamma.” 

So I hurried away, glad to escape, yet sorry 
>that my téte-A-téte with Mr. Lister had been 
interrupted. Perhaps he would have spoken 
freely: would have told me something of the 
secret care which oppressed him, or have let his 
lips say what his eyes’ had already revealed. 
} But, when TI got so far in my fancies, I grew 
{ frightened and abashed before myself, and was 
| glad to seek Mrs. Faulkner and forget them. 

{ The next day, the guests arrived, and we spent 
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a most enjoyable week. The weather was fine, } fancies and hopes which made such sunlight in 
and of an evening we had no lack of amuse-‘ my soul during that blissful season. 


ments: even acting charades, which were pro-; The clock on my mantel struck twelve. 1 was 
posed by Mr. Lister, and for which several of us } gazing at it, and vaguely thinking that it was 
showed a sufficient degree of aptitude, though : high time 1 prepared for bed, when 1 heard a 
nothing in comparison to his talent. I remember ! noise on the ground-floor. I listened for a 
one in which, in the first scene, he assumed the } moment, and heard it again: like the opening of 
part of an old, bent, white-haired man; in the { a door. Our old Martin was so careful that 
second, of a happy youthful lover; in the third, ; 1 felt confident he had not failed to lock up the 
that of a desperate thwarted villain and outeast ; { house, and my thought was that one of the serv- 
and each personation was so complete in every { ants had been taken ill. 1 took my lamp in my 
particular that it was really difficult to believe the } hand, opened my door, and went softly down- 
characters were represented by the same person, stairs. I passed along the great corridor without 
The pleasant days came to an end only too} a shadow of fear. A door leading into a parlor 
soon, and we all dispersed to our different homes ; } at the front of the house was open, and | entered. 
though we saw a great deal of each other, as the } Then I saw a light in the dining-room, and caught 
settled weather came on, for the neighborhood ; a glimpse of two men, with crape over their 
seemed to have developed a sudden mania for i faces, standing by the plate-closet. 
amusement, and we had more gay doings of one} Before I could stir or think, Herbert Lister 
kind and another than I eould ever remember in dashed through the open window by which they 
double the length of time. ; had evidently entered, and flew toward the pair. 
Then we had a fresh excitement, though not | He sprang like a tiger on the foremost man, 
of a very enjoyable sort. Two or three bold | forcing him on his knees with a muttered 
robberies were committed—old Mrs. Anson being exclamation; and the wretch’s confederate, 
an especial sufferer. Her house was broken | catehing sight of me as I advanced, ran across 
into, and she lost not only a good deal of plate | the room and jumped out of the window. In 
and jewelry, but a large sum of money, which ; less time than it takes to write, his companion 
she had just received that day, and Meant to } flung Mr. Lister off, and escaped also. 
deposit in the bank on the next; and, between | It all passed so quickly that I had no space 
fright and anger, the poor soul nearly died. even to be conscious that I was frightened; but, 
But I was too deeply engrossed to have much } when I saw that Herbert and I were alone in the 
share in the general excitement, and my step- } room, and realized'what danger he had risked in 
mother too phlegmatic to be nervous; so, as Mr. § that bold attack,'I turned faint for the second 
Lister said, ours was the one house where burg- ; time in my life. 
lary was not the all-prevailing subject of conver- 
sation. : 


1 knew he was holding me in his arms and 
uttering passionate words, and presently 1 could 
He was a frequent visitor; in fact, either at } listen and speak and hear what I already knew 
home or elsewhere, I saw him daily; and, as I} so well—he loved me! 
have already told you my secret, I need not hesi-; After Herbert had left the house, he had sat 
tate to admit that it grew rapidly of more} down in the grounds, to watch the light in my 
importance in my life—indeed, flung every other } room, and forgot—oh, I could easily understand 
interest so completely into the background that } it !—how the time passed. 

I went about like a person in a dream. He had seen the two men, and ‘allowed them to 

And the time came when Herbert Lister put } get into the house because he thought he might 
into words the story which his eloquent eyes had § eapture them both. The window had not been 
uttered so often and—but I must tell you how it ; broken open: it was plain that Martin had 
happened. } failed to lock the shutters. 

He had been spending the evening at our | We had only a few moments in which to talk. | 
house; we sat by the piano, trying old songs and He told’ me ‘that it would be better to say 
} 
; 


~ 


duets in a desultory fashion, while my stepmother } nothing to’ my stepmother: it was useless to 
and her sister remained diligently knitting and { alarm her, aud for it to be known that he had 
talking in the adjoining parlor. been hanging about the house at that hour would 
We all went up to our rooms, soon ‘after’ Mr. ; expose-me to comment: 

Lister had gone; but I had no inclination to | He went away. 1 fastened: the window- 
sleep. I sat for a long while, pretending to read, } shutters securely, and) hasteried up. to my room, 
though most of the time my mind was far enough { too happy to think much about the attempted 
away from my book—busy with the engrossing : robbery. Herbert loved me—he loved me! 
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I did speak to Martin, but he was confident that } give them up because they have a hold on me; 
he had securely locked all the casements, and it } but I will spoil his fun, anyhow. We know he 
was useless to argue with him. However, 1} ; is sweet on you, and the boys wouldn’t let him 
knew there was no fear of his being negligent } alone till this last haul is made. Now, you won't 
again, so I felt easy enough in my mind. : believe me; but, instead of showing this to him, 

The next morning, Herbert called; and that ; like a fool, just wait and see for yourself.” 
was the beginning of a knot of the happiest weeks, } The letter made very little impression on me. 
I think, ever granted to mortal. We agreed to; I suppose you will hardly believe that, but it is 
keep our secret for a little while, just because it} true. That evening, Herbert came. My step- 
was so sweet to have it all to ourselves; but, before ; mother was in Rochester, her sister confined to 
he went away, Herbert was to tell my stepmother ; her room with rheumatism. 

—who would, 1 knew, be pleased—and, before} Rather late in the evening, Martin entered 
summer passed, we were to be married. to bring me some message. As he went. out, 

In the meantime, the neighborhood was in a; Herbert said: 
ferment; for other burglaries were committed, { ‘I declare, I keep that old boy up shamefully ; 
and in Syracuse, some forty miles distant, a bank he looks very tired. 1 ought to go.” 
was broken open, and so large a robbery exe-} ‘‘Martin!’’ 1 called, and he came back. ‘If 
cuted that it was talked of for years afterward. } you have locked the house, you need not stay up. 

Mr. Faulkner and Herbert were over there at } 1 will let Mr. Lister out.” 
the time, and brought us all the details; and} ‘Thank you kindly, Miss Becky,” said 
people talked of burglary. and thieves until I was } Martin; ‘the doors and windows is all safe, and 
sick of the words. ‘Tl go to bed, since you’re so good, for my 

The weeks went on. They did not fly, as} rheumatiz is a’most as bad as your aunt’s.” 
people usually say appears the case when hep | He was gone—Herbert talking gayly. Can 1 
are very happy. On the contrary, I seemed to say that a suspicion flashed into my mind when 
concentrate a year's happiness in’ each day—I { he so thoughtfully spoke for Martin? 1 do not 
know of no other way to express it—and yet really know. 1 think now that it must have 
grudged each day's flight, as if my soul had some } been so: 
warning that life could never again offer any } When eleven o’clock struck, he bade me good- 
approach to the bliss of that season. > night; then said, suddenly : 

And this was the end.of it all—an ending so; ‘Qh, you. have forgotten, after all, to give me 
unlikely that a romaneer would hesitate to employ 3 that book I asked for. 1 wanted to send it 
it in a book, though the columns of our daily } away in the morning.” 
papers often contain incidents as improbable, and ‘‘It.is in my room,” I replied. ‘I will go 
we pass them by with a glance, simply because \ and get it.’’ 
we know they are true. > He said something about hating to trouble me, 

I had been out walking, one day; and, as I but I went upstairs. As I reached the first 
reached our gates, a boy, lounging about, came } landing, I heard him go cautiously through the 
up to me and said: > hall. I looked down, saw him unlock the back 

«You're Miss Crosswell?. A man asked me to door, and return. 1 got the book, and went back. 
give you this.’’ And he put a letter in my hand I was not frightened—net conscious of suffering. 
and ran off. : I only felt dazed and stunned. 1 did not credit 

I opened the sheet, expecting to. find some } the evidence of my own senses. 
begging petition, and. this. was. what I read: } . He went away, and I watched for an hour, in 

‘‘Miss C.: Lam going to have my revenge on } the dark, by a window at the back of the 
your Mr. Lister, as you call him, for they've all} house. I saw him come up the garden-path. | 
treated me shamefully... To-night, your house } saw three men wait at the gate. He opened the 
will be robbed, and your fine gentleman. will door noiselessly. I stood behind it. He closed 
unlock the back door, before he bids you good: } it, struck. a match, lighted a dark-lantern, and, 
night. He opened the window, that night, for; as he did so, 1) seized his arm and turned the 
the boys; hut you. came down, and so he light full,on my face. He did not utter a sound ; 
trumped up that story. He is not Mr. Lister’s ; his face grew ghastly white, and he tottered back 
nephew. He used to bea clerk of his: was { against the wall. 
educated like a gentleman, but the bad blood in ‘“If, you had: wanted money,’’ I said, “1 
him would out: | He is at the head of. the gang { would have given it to you. 1 know everything. 
that’s. committed all the robberies, and I was} Iam not afraid., Stir, and I shall ring that bell. 
one of them. They have cheated me, and I can’t ; There are five men-servants in the house.”’ 
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“«My God!’’ he muttered, then was silent. 

“I have loved you,’ I said. ‘I ama proud } 
woman, and cannot. bear disgrace; so I shall } 
screen you.” 

‘‘Oh, my God!’’ he muttered again. 

“No,” I cried, ‘“Tll not lie! 
because I love you!”’ 

“And I loved you,” he groaned. ‘Oh, if you: 
knew my life, you might even pity me. Yes, it’s } 
all true. I suppose Graves betrayed me. I ; 
meant to be honest, after this—to lead a new life. 
The men forced me to carry out our plans; but, 
after to-night, 1 was to be free, They were to 
have everything for their share. All I bargained 
for was to be left alone. I loved you—I loved 
you!” 

“You will go away to-morrow,’’ I said. } 
‘You will tell Mrs. Faulkner that you asked me 
to marry you, and I refused—that is why you 
leave so hurriedly.’” 

“7e..* 

‘Not a word more: 

I unlocked the door. He passed out. 

From the window, I watched him join the 
other men; after a brief conversation, they all 
hurried off. 
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I watched till 11 daylight, then went to bed. The 
next day, Herbert Lister departed. He wrote me 
a long letter, giving the full details of his past 
life. I pitied him. I sent him five thousand 
I told him that I believed he had loved 
me—that hé was sincere when he said he had 


As a proof 


} of his sincerity, 1 begged him to use that money 


in starting himself in some respectable career. 

Two weeks later, I was taken very ill: for two 
months I lay helpless on my bed. During my 
illness, Mr. Faulkner died of apoplexy, and his 
wife soon followed him; so that even the fact that 
Herbert was not old Mr. Lister’s nephew never 
transpired. 

The money I loaned him was returned, in 
time, with ample proofs that it had been honestly 
earned; but no line in his own writing. 

Ten years ago, we met. I was in New York; 


\ he learned the fact, and sent for me to come and 


see him die. He had lived uprightly since we 
parted ; had won an honored name; and, so far 
as was possible, had made good the losses to those 
who had suffered by his crimes. 

I loved him still. I told him so, and he died 
happy, with his head resting on my bosom. 


IN THE GLOW OF THE MORNING. 


BY CLARA 


B. HEATH. 


In the golden glow of the morning, 
How brightly our hopes unfold! 
Our castles are crowned with turrets, 

Our turrets o’erlaid with gold; 
The rivers of peace are deeper, 

The water more sweet and pure; 
The pleasures they bring more lasting— 

Life’s promises far more sure. 


In the golden glow of the morning, 
Before the toil of the day, 

Our hopes, like the birds, up-rising, 
Are sweet as their roundelay. 


It Beems so easy to conquer, 

Before our strength has been tried: 
So easy abstaining from pleasure, 

To those who are not denied. 


But the path of the day leads upward, 
With half its perils unsung; 

The wings of our faith grow heavy 
With the burden of doubt o’erflung; 

And, long ere life’s evening shadows, 
The heart knows a twilight gray— 

For the'golden glow of the morning 
Forever has passed away. 


HOMEWARD. 


BY 8s. 8. 


M’ CURRY. 


THroven shade and shine the journey lies, 
Beneath the ever-changing skies; 

Onr finite skill can ne’er divine 

If one day shall be dark or fine— 
God hides it from our anxious eyes. 


How well for him who daily tries 
By faith to pierce the clouds’ disguise, 


And sees the Father's glad design 
Through shade and shine! 


O Thou, Who art the Only Wise, 
Tn mazes dark.my way advise ; 
Let bitter days with sweet combine 
To make my life more truly Thine; 
Thus led»by Thee, my song shall rise 
Through shade and shine. 








THE CEDAR SWAMP MYSTERY. 
BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 148. 


CHAPTER VII. built it, and the old stock hasn’t failed from the 
THE OLD BARN IN THE HOLLOW. hearthstone yet— nor shan’t, in my day.”’ 

Cepar Swamp was hardly what would be ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Stoughton!’ cried Alice, the tears 
called a pretty place, although it was undeniably } brimming over her beautiful blue eyes, and her 
good property, and a very handsome present for pretty lips trembling, as she raised her face 
Mr. Stoughton to bestow as his wedding-gift ‘toward his and laid her hands upon his arm. 
upon his son Sam. The house was old and: ‘Don’t speak so. Don’t be vexed. It was all 
old-fashioned, built upon the traditional lines } my fault, for asking if there wasn’t an aqueduct, 
of a farmer's necessities: the kitchen occupying and mistaking the bed-room for a pantry. It was 
the whole southern front of the building, with } so stupid of me; but I didn’t mean to hurt your 
its offices of dairy, pantry, wash-room, and feelings, nor to be disagreeable and fine. I hate 
woodshed running out behind in a rather un- such ways, and I am sure we shall like Cedar 
sightly «‘L”’ facing the east. The middle room} Swamp ever so much, and feel at home and 
—or keeping-room, as it used to be called— } happy just as soon as we get the house a little— 
opened into the kitchen, and, as it faced the er—er—”’ 
east, was a fairly cheerful place; but this was; She glanced round the forlorn’ sitting-room, 
now used only as a dining-room: Mrs. Sam} where they were standing, evidently trying to 
Stoughton finding the front parlor, called by her } find some word not too suggestive of utter 
predecessors the ‘‘ fore-room’’ or ‘‘ square-room,” } demolition; and her father good-humoredly sug- 
none too magnificent for her daily use. gested : 

To tell the truth, when this young lady, “Allified? If your name were Mary, we could 
accustomed to’the refinements and luxuries of } say mollified; but allified does jast as well, to 
a@ modern city-house, was first taken over her ; express the making your surroundings harmoni- 
future home, she was sincerely shocked; and, } ous with yourself; and that, 1 suppose, is your 
gentlewoman though she was, in every sense } meaning.” 
of the word, she could not avoid showing some- } ‘T suppose it is, you darling!’’ eried Alice, 
thing of what she felt, to the companions who } with a‘sigh of relief and a glance of! grateful 
anxiously watched her face. These were her >) appreciation. 
father, her bridegroom, and his father; and the ‘*Let us see, then, what is to be done in the 
younger man said, a little serely: way of repairs and beautification,’ said Mr. 

‘It is a poor place for you, Alice: and, if you } Stoughton, amiably. ‘ This is the sitting-room— 
build a new house directly.” used to eat in the kitchen, when I was a boy 

‘* Better wait for that until you are a richer man, } at home; but John and his wife had their meals 
Sam,’’ interposed the elder Stoughton, bluntly. ; in here. In fact, Ruth was sick so much of the 
“You must both of you remember that this place, } time, that she hardly saw any other part of the 
poor as you may think it, is a present to you; } house except this room and the little bed-room 
and, in my young days, new-married folks were } opening into it—the pantry, as Miss Alice calls 
contented to begin small, and work up. Then, it.” And, laughing a little, the old man turned 
again, I am willing to fix up the house consider- }and glanced into the tiny room opening off 
ably ; and the farm is a good one, and will bring } the sitting-room, which the original builder of 
in money; so that, after awhile, if you like to the house had evidently intended for the family 
build, why, you can. But, if you're not going to sleeping-room. 
live here, I shan’t give up the place. Marsh and ‘““Was Mrs. John an invalid?’ asked Alice, 
Lucy can take it, I suppose; at any rate, I mean } with kindly interest. ‘I never heard anything 
to have a Stoughton live in this honse as long as > about her.’ 

I’m above ground and have my senses. It’s a» Thetwoold men glanced uneasily at each other, 
hundred and seventeen years since a Stoughton } and remained silent; but Sam carelessly replied : 
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prefer, we will not live here at all, or we will } or keeping-roem, as my mother called it. We 
} : 
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** Yes, I believe so, although I scarcely knew } 
her. I was away at college, during her time, 
and, though I came home to the wedding, I never } 
really knew her much, She died soon after my ’ 
brother, about a year ago.”’ } 

“So Lucy said ; and the poor little baby, too,”’ } 
replied Alice, sadly. ‘* Was it here they died, 
Mr. Stoughton?” 

“Oh! oh!” groaned the person addressed, ; 
sinking upon.a chair and turning. very va} 
“That pain 4gain !” 3 

‘What pain, father?’ demanded Sam, anx- ; 
iously, while the others came forward with kind } 
questioning. 

‘Gout. I’ve stood round too long. Doesn’t } 
do for me to get tired. Haven’t been on my feet ’ 
so long for months. Help me to that sofa, Sam, 3 
and give me a teispoonful of that medicine in { 
my coat-pocket. ‘Then you all go round and see ; 
what wants to be done, and, Sam, make a memo- 
randum.; Whatever Alice wants, she shall have, } 
no matter what it costs. Come, give me a kiss, } 
pretty one, and get back your color. 1’m not } 
dead yet.” ; 

So the party of three finished the tour of the | 
house, Alice using her father-in-law’s carte- { 
blanche with the freedom of a petted child ratio | 
has never known the need of economy, her own 
father seconding her ideas with the frankness of ; 
one able and willing to help carry them out, and 
Sam adopting her wishes as his own with all a 
lever’s ardor. 

Thus it came about that, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Stoughton returned from their marriage- 
tour, and went, in the early autumn days, to take 
possession of their home, they found it a very 
different place from what they had before seen. 

The parlor had been enlarged by a generous / 
bay-window ; the walls cheerfully frescoed in the ; ; 
modern style, and hung with as many pictures / 
and mirrors as they would accommodate; 
draperies and furniture rich, abundant, and } 
tasteful; so that, from a dismal square box, it } } 
had become a cheerful and attractive room. The } 
somewhat sordid sitting-room had been. trans- ’ 
formed into a handsome dining-room, and the } 
pantry bed-room now took rank as a little library, } 
with a study-table and chair in the centre, a 
comfortable leather-covered couch, with a lamp- 
bracket at the head, for injudicious readers who 
would also spoil their eyes, and a small but 
excellent selection of books in handsome oak 
book-cases. Upstairs, by the aid of dormer- 


Q 





’ fail to do so,’ 


} asked Alice, suddenly. 





windows, two pretty cottage bed-rooms had been 
achieved, and also a dressing-room for Sam, a 
wardrobe for his wife, anda bathing-room, only 
needing water to make it perfect. 


Besides these, a little room for a servant bad 
been made over the kitchen, and a lumber-room, 
which might be finished into sleeping-rooms, in 
case more should be needed as time went on. 

“A very charming and very sufficient home.’ 


pronounced Alice, with much satisfaction, as, 


} after going all over the house with her husband, 
; they sat down to tea at their own table for the 


first time. 

“Yes, it is a fairly good cage; but the bird is 
all that gives it value,” said Sam, who was still 
in the depths of that mellifluous lunacy which we 
call the honeymoon. 

“Tm so glad we changed the rooms about,” 
continued Alice, practically. ‘For I never 
could have used this as a sitting-room, as Mrs. 
John did. It’s too near the kitchen, and then the 
outlook is very’ disagreeable; that barnyard is 
the principal feature, it seems to me.” 

“Yes. I suppose the former proprietors, being 
simply farmers, liked to keep an eye upon all that 
went on in the barns and stables.” 

«They couldn’t well see anything else, out of 
these windows,” said Alice, lightly. «“ But 
I shall only look out at the time Iam expecting 
$ you home from the train. I suppose you will 
always take the five-o’clock train home, won’t 


: you?’’ added she, a little anxiously. 


‘«Wind and weather permitting, I shall never 
replied her husband, laughingi 
But Alice seriously rejoined : 

“It’s a promise, mind; and I shall hold you 
to it. Ata little before six o'clock, every after- 
noon, I shall go and sit in that chair, and watch 
that turn of the road until I see you.” 

‘That will be very pretty and wifely; and 
I shall look at the window, the moment I get 
round the bend.” 

‘‘Of course you will. I suppose peor Mys. 
John used to go and look out for her husband, 


the ; ; just in that way.” 


“TI suppose so,”’ said Sam, absently. 

“Sam, why does your family always seem to 
avoid talking about your brother and his wife?’ 
‘“«T asked both Lucy and 
your father about them, but they did not say 
much. What did they die of—what disease ?”’ 

‘My poor brother was killed by an accident,” 
replied Sam, rather hesitatingly. <I was in the 
South when it happened, and was very much 
occupied with—all sorts of business; and, when 
I came home, my father was very ill, and we 
were all taken up with him, and I never asked 
for any details: of John’s death; but, from what 
Marsh told me at first, I fancy he was thrown 
from his horse, and killed at once.’ 

‘* How shocking! And the poor wife?” asked 
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Alice, turning very pale. Her husband noticed; yard. Just what it was that made this place 
this, aud, putting. his arm around her shoulders ; so intolerable to her eyes, Alice could not have 
tenderly, said: $ told; for it was as well kept and orderly as a 
‘Yes, dear, it was very shocking; but you } barnyard could be, and just now quite empty. 
never saw. either of them, and both are free from } But, as she stood close to the fence, looking over 
all pain or sorrow now. She died soon after, ; at it, a feeling of sickening terror crept over her, 
‘.and not here; so try to forget all about it, and? ; and even there, in the brilliant October sunlight, 
not grieve your tender little heart over what we } a gloomy shadow seemed brooding and creeping 
cannot possibly undo or make better now.’ } over the place, giving the young woman a sense 
If the advice sounded a little cold-hearted to , of danger, of horror, of oppression, almost of 
the affectionate young girl, it was also good ; suffocation. 
common sense; and Alice was a reasonable; ‘Oh, I never, never, never can live here! 
woman, and a self-controlled one; so she looked ; There is something dreadful—some danger! I 
up in her husband’s face, with a faint smile, and } never can content myself !”’ 
said softly : ; Whispering these words, Alice turned swiftly 
«T'll try not to think or speak of it again. away; and, with a vague sense of running away 
“That's a good girl,” said Sam, much relieved; } from something, and of following her husband, 
for in truth he had, in spite of the silence of his ; she hastened down the hill, until the dense 
own family, heard more details of the terrible ’ shadow of the cedars in the hollow fell across 
tragedy of Cedar Swamp, from the neighbors ; her path, bringing a sense of chill and darkness. 
about it, than he chose to tell. } She paused irresolutely, and, half smiling at her 
But, the next day, after Sam had driven away momentary terrors, wondered whether she would 
toward the station, and Alice had watched him ; pursue her walk in this direction, or climb the 


out-of sight from the window in the dining- > hill again and choose a brighter path. As she 


room, some impulse led her to catch up a parasol ; stood thus, looking about her, she noticed for the 
lying upon the table, and slowly follow along the ; first time a ruinous old building, quite in the 
road he had gone. A pretty road, bordered with } , depth of the ravine, and almost hidden by the 
that tangle of shrubs, grasses, and flowering | cedars and some poplars which had sprung up 


planis one sees beside country roads, where there ? about its doors, and with their rapid growth 
has not been too much clearing-up by the road- } ; nearly closed in the tottering walls. Drawn by 
makers, with here and there a large tree, and, a} an idle curiosity, Alice approached, and perceived 
little below the house, the dark masses of cedars that this was an old barn, long disused except 
sloping down toward the swampy hollow whence ; as a storehouse for refuse, and occasionally for 
the house took its name. The house itself stood 3 such poor hay or straw as could not find room 
upon the top of the hill ascending from the; in the barn near the house. A cellar-hole, with 
swamp, and, a little below it, were the barn and } a well beside it, both of them choked with vege- 
barnyard, whose close proximity had caused ; tation and decay, showed where a house had 
Alice’s remark upon the previous evening. ; stood in years gone by, while a square of greener 
.A few steps from her own door now brought ' turf, partly enclosed by a tottering wall, sug- 
her in front of it, and, standing still, she regarded } gested a garden long since returned to nature's 
it with unfriendly eyes. A common country ; } keeping. 
barn, its large doors, facing the road, and, on the } g init What a mournful desolate place !’’ said Alice, 
side nearest the house, a range of little windows ; aloud. ‘The very house dead and buried, and 
and.a‘small door opening into a straw-strewn } everything else moldering away as fast as ever 
barnyard, denoting that here the cattle had their ; it can. I shall die of the blues, if I stay here. 
abode, and came out in sunny winter days for a; But, see here—’ 
little fresh air and exercise. And, struck by a sudden thought, Alice’s face 
“They might at least have put the yard and» lightened cheerfully; and, throwing down her 
the cows on the other side, away from the house,’ } parasol, she raised: her skirts in both hands, and 
murmured Alice. ‘I am going to ask Sam to } began daintily picking her way across the grass 
have it: changed round.” } toward the old barn, murmuring half aloud her 
She stood for some moments, looking and plan- } ; thoughts and fancies, with a feeling that even 
ning how the alteration could be made; and, the { the sound of her .own voice was better than 
longer she looked, the deeper grew her preju- utter solitude. 
dice against the barnyard in its:present position, ; ‘‘ Why shouldn’t we fix up this old barn, and 
especially when she perceived that the pig-pen } make a yard to it, and keep all the cows and 
mnderneath the barn-floor also opened upon this} things down here, out of the way? We could 
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have just a little stable for the horses and a } obscured by’ the ‘heavy blackness, which seemed 
carriage-house up’ there, ‘and they wouldn't need / to hang ‘betwéén ‘bky ‘and earth, more palpable 
any horrid yard, and pigs, and all.’ Now, let me } than a cloud, tore depressing and oppressive 


see. Why, of course it could have a new roof, 
and the walls mended, and—I’ll go in and look 
round.” 


Feeling very valiant as she came to this reso- 


lution, Alice inserted the tips of all her white 
fingers into the crack between the great doors, 
and tried to pull them open; but quite without 
success, and with so much pain to the delicate 
finger-tips that she presently abandoned the 
attempt, and looked about for another means 
of admittance. This soon presentéd itself, in 
a small door at the corner of the barn, almost 
hidden in a clump of poplar saplings. As Alice 


approached it, she noticed that one or two of 


these had recently been torn and broken away, 
so as to allow of the door being opened. 

“‘T suppose Thomas goes in here to look after 
things ; perhaps he keeps seme hay here,’’ thought 
she, to herself. And, opening the door a little, 
she called experimentally : 

“Thomas! Are you in here?” 

Nobody answered ; and, smiling at her own tim- 
idity, Alice very cautiously and slowly stepped 
over the threshold, and made a few steps into the 
barn. The horse-stalls, to which this little door 
had once given entrance, had been pulled away 
for other purposes, and the whole area of the 
barn-floor lay open to view. A little coarse hay 


remained upon the scaffoldings, and a pile of {happened to you, man? 


refuse straw and corn-stalks was heaped at the 
farther end of the barn-floor. Some rays of sun- 
light, filtering through the broken roof, lighted 
the place with dusty shafts and columns of radi- 
ance, in which the motes and flock of the molder- 
ing place hung heavily, and seemed to tangibly 
prove the oppressiveness of the air. 

A skurrying fluttering sound overhead sud- 
denly broke the dead stillness of the place, and 
sent the blood surging first to the brain and then 
to the heart of the timid and lonely Alice. 
Glancing hurriedly up, she was reassured by 
seeing a flight of swallows skim through a little 
broken window high in the gable, the sounds 
dying away with their departure. Smiling faintly 
at her own terrors, she lowered her gaze a little, 
and then stood rooted fast in terror. 

From the edge of the haymow, the ghastly face 
ef a man—white, haggard, and horrible—looked 
menacingly down upon her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FIRE! 
Ir was a dark breathless night in August. 


The moon was not yet risen, and the stars were 


} than the ordinary darkness of a moonless night. 
; The waters of the''pond behind the Wadsworth 
; house lay still as if frozen, except for the spas- 
modic leap of a fish gasping for air, and occasion- 
ally a phosphorescent gleam playing stealthily 
across the dead face of the mere, as if its spirit 
were just then departing. 

The house had been closed and locked, the day 
after the tragedy enacted there, and such few 
persons as had any business in the neighborhood 
took care to visit the spot in broad daylight— 
sand, if possible, not alone. Herman Short had 
} been the first person to discover the horror of 

that last night; for, on going early in the 
morning to fetch the pails for milking, he found 
; the door wide open, the kitchen in great disorder, 
’ and the cat and her kittens dead upon the floor; 
while in the bed-room, prone on the carpet, lay 
¢the body pf the unfortunate woman, who had 
paid thus terribly the penalty of her faults and 
follies. 
Herman was not a very brave man; and 
when, a few minutes after seeing this terrible 
‘sight, he burst into Mrs. Wilton’s kitchen and 
‘ sank upon a chair, it was some time before she 
; could get anything from him but broken excla- 
; mations and gasping sobs. 
i «Good Lord !”” cried she, at length. 


3 


‘«« What's 
Have you seen a 
: sperrit, or have you—” 
$ «Oh, don’t you—don’t you say it, Mrs. 
’ Wilton,” almost screamed the craven. ‘Ii ain’t 
‘lucky to talk about ’em; and, if she hears you, 
; it'll be just like her to foller us both. Don't say 
it again, if you know what’s good for yerself.”’ 
And then, in broken sentences and with many 
interruptions, Herman told his story, beginning 
with the quarrel of the night before, and speak- 
sing of Wadsworth’s fierce look as he went 
;toward the house. Before he had finished, 
Deborah Wilton seized a large tin horn from the 
mantel-shelf, amd, standing upon the doorstep, 
blew a blast long and shrill, which echoed 
back’ from the neighboring hill, and rolled in 
piercing waves of sound over many an acre of 
field and wood. 
“‘There!’’ said she, coming back into the 
house and casting a contemptuous glance at the 
¢ pallid and trembling figure of Herman Short. 
$«This is work for men, not for you and me. 
| Zekiel will be here in a minute, for he knows I 
| wouldn’t blow the horn, this time in the morning, 


; 
; 
§ 


without he was needed bad.”’ 
And, a few moments later, Ezekiel’s appear- 
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ance proved his wife’s confidence well founded ; 
and, with his hired-man, he went at once to 


discover the truth of Short’s report, and after- ° 


ward to summon a coroner and other officials. 


So the house, after being partly put in order, | 
was closed up, and stood waiting until Peter » 


Wadsworth should be found, and the law should 
decide upon his guilt or innocence. 
disappeared, as if the earth had opened and 


swallowed him: not a trace of him could be , 
discovered. And the slow weeks rolled by, and : 


brought this sultry August night and the brood- 


‘ing darkness, out of which at last grew stealthy ° 
the sounds of careful } 
footsteps creeping along the path beside the ° 


and ominous sounds: 


pond, where Sam Stoughton had reluctantly 


come to obey the call of a past sin, from whose } 
power he was longing to be free; and where: 
Lizzie Brent had come to meet him, desperate : 
with jealousy, love, anger, and the mad desire to « 


free herself from the chains of a hasty and ill- 
considered marriage. 


But this stooping and furtive figure, creeping ; 
along the path—this haggard face, and wild } 
bloodshot eyes, and pale lips writhing away from ; 


the clenched teeth—this was neither the debon- 
naire gentleman nor the woman comely even in 
her despair; it was the Cain, bearing the brand 
of murderer upon his brow and the curse of God 
in his heart. 


and yet he whispers incessantly, turning his eyes ° 


to the right hand and to the left, as if addressing 
two companions. 
‘*] don’t want to come back here, I tell you! 


They'll catch me and hang me, if I’m seen} 


around here, Is that what you want, Liz? Do 


you want to hang me? 


woman; ‘twas you killed her—not me. Why ‘ 


can’t you two settle it between you, and leave me 
alone? What did you bring me here for? Oh, 
my God, why can’t I get away from these two?”’ 

And, throwing himself flat upon the ground, 
the poor wretch lay groveling there, moaning and 
clutching at the bushes and stones within his 
reach, as if to hold himself back from obeying 
some pitiless force that urged him along toward 
the scene of his fearful crime. 
was useless, and the struggle hopeless; for, in a 
few moments, the murderer rose slowly to his 
feet, glared wildly about him, and began again 
his stealthy and unwilling march toward the 
house, Arrived there, he tried the latch of the 
door, found it locked. went round to the front, 
and found that also fast; then, groaning and 
muttering, he went to one of the windows, and, 


finding it unfastened, raised it and propped it ! 


open with a stick. 


For he had | 


He is alone, so far as eye can see; : 


"Twas you did it, old } 


But the resistance ‘ 


3 “Yes, I know well enough, old woman, it’s the 
> way I cheated you when I was a boy,’ muttered 
he. ‘Has every little thing got. to be paid for 
$ by itself?’ Once inside, he struggled no longer ; 
but, moving as if he were a machine impelled by 
some resistless power, he collected various pieces 
_ of light furniture, some kindling-wood left in the 
kitchen, and the straw from the bed remaining 
in the little bed-room; with these he laid a large 
; fire in the doorway between the bed-room and 

kitchen, poured the oil from a full can over the 
, Whole, and then, looking around him, asked 
aloud : 

‘There, nother, are you satisfied ?”’ 
Apparently he had his answer ; for, still in the 

same dogged and desperate fashion, he went up 
: the stairs to the room that had been his wife’s, 
: and, from the closet and bureau, collected all her 
: clothes, and little bits of cheap finery, and vulgar 
ornaments, including even a photograph of her- 
self that was tacked upon the wall. In pulling 
‘this down, he paused, and, looking over his 
shoulder, said: ‘Can’t help it, Liz; she’s 
, stronger than you. . I hate you bad enough; but 
* ?m ten thousand times more afraid of her, and 
} she says: ‘Pull it down.’ Why can’t you and 
} she settle it between you, and let me alone? I'd 
: give myself up and be hung, if I thought I’d get 
; away from you; but I know I wouldn’t. There's 
; no chance for me in this world or any other.”’ 
2 And, moaning and muttering, he staggered 
?down the stairs with his load, now including 
; every article that Lizzie Brent had brought into 
>the heuse, and heaped them upon the pile of 
combustibles. Then, going to the pantry, he 
} brought out a tin box containing a good quantity 
} of brimstone matches, emptied most of them into 
‘the heap, and, lighting several others, applied 

them in various crevices of the oily kindlings. 
:'The flame leaped up so suddenly as: to singe the 
Seoarse red hair, eyebrows, lashes, and beard of 
; the incendiary, and the sudden smart upon his 
} face seemed to supply a more human terror than 
} those besetting him hitherto. Starting back with 
3a wild cry, partly of terror and partly of pain. 
‘he threw himself out of the window by which 
he had entered, and rushed madly away through 
} the darkness, soon to be made yet more terrible 

by the flames of the burning house. An hour 
; later, Ezekiel Wilton, roused by the baying of 
} his watch-dog, looked sleepily out of his window, 
} and said, between two yawns: 
; Some of them fellers are burning brush 
i again, I guess,” and would Lave returned to his 
$ slumbers; but Deborah, bouncing up and look- 
ing over his shoulder contemptuously, repeated : 
} « Brush ! That ain’t no brush a-burning with 
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that stiddy flame. More like it’s: Wadsworth’s { Thus driven, thus led, the wretched man came, 
house or barn. Let’s go down the road and see.” one gloomy autumnal evening, to the old barn in 
And so they went; but already the roof had } the hollow of Cedar Swamp, and, going straight 
fallen in, and, before- the farmer with his man } > to the small door of the cattle-byre, found the 
could attempt any work of salvage, the place lay saplings so bent aside and broken as to enable 
in utter ruin. But both the men and the woman ; him to open it.. Before doing so, he stood for a 
noted with astonishment that, although the flakes 3 moment, gloomily noting this. 
of fire fell thick and fast upon the roof of the § “Yes,” muttered he, at length, “ you’ve fixed 
barn and into the dry woods about the house, } it all ready for me, haven't you? Maybe for 
none of them eaught; and not a particle of ; them that’s looking for me, too. Is this the 
damage was done, except to the house and its} place where you’re going to give me up? I 
contents—of which, however. not one vestige ’ don’t know as I care. 


It’s like a dog worrying a 
remained by morning. 


°‘ woodchuck: the best it ean hope is to have the 
Nor has that gloomy charred cellar-hole ever } last bite come.” Whispering these words through 
been filled up or built upon, nor does any green ; white and distorted lips, the wretehed man made 
thing grow within its forbidding area; and, in ; his way into the barn, carefully closing the door 
the softest sunniest days of June, no smile of } behind him, and stood staring forlornly about 
heaven or earth ever seems to rest upon it or to’ him. The pangs of hunger were keen, for he 
lift for a moment the curse left there by sin, and } had eaten nothing all day; and, going to a row 
suffering, and deadly vengeance. It might have ; of bins in which grain had formerly been kept, 


been of this spot that the poet sing: ‘ he discovered some handfuls of meal still left in 
“ For, over all, there hung cloud of fear— ; the corners of one, and gome corn in another. A 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; ‘ wheezy pump still supplied water, and with: this 


Aud said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 


‘he made and swallowed a mass of sour and 
The place is, haunted!” ‘ 


‘moldy dough, almost uneatable' and very. un- 
The next two months were passed by Peter ; wholesome, but still sufficient to support life for 
Wadsworth in such misery that no human heart ‘a time. Then, climbing stiffly up the ladder to 
can fail to pity him, even while confessing that / the first haymow, he heaped together the remnant 
he was but reaping as he had sown, and that : of old hay in such a manner as to hide him from 
“the wages of sin is death,” or, as in this case, } observation, in case anyone visited the barn, and 
4 gnawing remorse and terror worse than death. {at the same time give him a more comfortable 
Whether these causes, acting upon a naturally { ‘ bed than he had known for some time. 
gloomy temperament, and combined with great; It was the next morning, that Alice Stoughton, 
physical exhaustion and privation, produced a } ted by the desire to rid herself of the unsightly 
form of mania in which the victim imagined ; ; surroundings of the new barn upon the hill, 
himself haunted by the spirits of his murdered } ; penetrated to the recesses of the old barn, and, 
wife and mother, or whether it is to be believed } beholding the white and maniacal face of the 
that in some cases the supernatural really be-; murderer peeping at her over the edge of the 
comes visible to the natural senses, and the veil ; mow, she fled, with a faint ery of terror, from 
so thinly separating souls in the body from souls } ; the place. 
without the body is rent asunder, certain. it is § 
that Peter Wadsworth firmly believed himself } CHAPTER IX. 
delivered over to these two avenging spirits, and { HOW JOHN STOUGHTON DIED. 
never for an instant was free from their presence} Once outside the barn, and in the crisp 
and dominion. At their orders, he started up in } October air and sunshine, Alice stood still, and 
the middle of the night, from some poor pretense 3 took herself to task for such nervous timidity, 
of rest under the shelter of a hayrick or stack of } calling herself ‘‘ fool,’ ‘‘idiot,’’ “goose,” and 
grain, or from some damp lair in the recesses of ; “ninny,” with that freedom we all are willing to 
the forest, and, following their guidance, made his ; use occasionally to ourselves, but never are ready 
stealthy way to some other hiding-place; at their ¢ to accept from others. 
command, he went hither and thither among the; «« Of course, there wasn't a man there at all,”’ 
farmers’ houses and barns, stealing such food as ; said she, aloud, as shé walked rather hastily up 
kept him alive: warned by them, he evaded with ; ; the hill ‘again. 





‘‘Or, if there was, it was some 


wonderful cunning and watchfulness the pursuit } } poor thing who hadn’t’ anywhere else to sleep, 
which for a time was vigorously, if rather clum- * and thought it was no harm to go in there; and, 
sily. conducted by the rural authorities, and after i of course, it wasn’t. 
awhile abandoned as useless. 


Tl send -Thomas right 
{down to see about it, and—yes, I'll tell him to 
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give the man some breakfast; of course, there’s 
aothing to be afraid of.’’ 
With which rather tremulous bit of bravado, 





Mrs. Stoughton, reaching the house, went round 3 


to the kitchen-door and demanded Thomas. 

‘He went to town, ma'am, don’t’ you remem- 
ber, for that new hay-cutter,’’ replied Katy, 
wondering that Thomas’s movements should be so 
easily forgotten. 
o'clock, with Mr. Stoughton.” 

“Oh, yes.. Well, 1 wonder—’ began Alice, 
hesitatingly, and then paused before she added: 
«*No matter,’ and, walking across the room, 
stood by the stove, holding a damp little foot 
to the blaze. ‘This movement brought her face 
to face with Aunt Chloe, who sat beside the fire, 
in her low rocking-chair, darning stockings. 


Aunt Chloe was an institution; for she was } 


black, and had been a slave. Some thirty years } 
before this date, she had been the humble means 
of saving the life of the elder Mr. Stoughton, 
then buying cotton in Mobile; and he, in grati- 


tude, had bought the woman, and brought her { 


North to his wife, where she became the nurse 
of his children. 

In transferring the property of Cedar Swamp } 
to his son Sam, Mr. Stoughton had stipulated that } 


Aunt Chloe was always to have a home there, 


and to be well cared for, whether able to do any-} 
thing or not. Alice had assented very cordially } 


} 
‘« He’s coming out, on the four- ; 


SWAMP: MYSTERY. 


“You're very quick, aunty,’’ 


§ replied : Alice, 
} smiling, with lips not yet as rosy as common. 
° «1 was silly, of course, to be frightened ; but 
}I saw a man in the barn.’’ 

‘In de barn?’ interrupted the old woman, 
3 dropping her work, and looking over the top 
3 of her iron spectacles in a horrified stare. ‘* Oh, 
$ you pore chile! Has you got to see him?” 

‘‘ See whom?’ demanded Alice, startled in her 


{turn. ‘‘Whom do you mean, aunty? Did you 


} know he was there?" 
3} But, with the cunning of her race, Aunt Chloe 
t saw that she had overshot the mark, and was 
betraying rather than hearing secrets; so it was 
} very calmly that she said: ‘ W’y, dat man dat 
was comin’ to kill de pig, dis mornin’. S’pecs 
missy see him, didn’ she?’’ 
gor ft Why, no, aunty. I didn’t know there was 
} any such man, or any such pig. There isn't— 
’ oh, perhaps you mean this barn, right up here. 
} don’t you?” 
‘‘Sartain, missy; de new barn.” 
; *‘ Well, I haven’t been in there at all. It was 
} the old barn, down in the hollow; and, when 
i went in, I sawa man, or I thought I did, 
looking over the edge of the mow. Some tramp, 
} I suppose, who had helped himself to a night’s 


\ lodging there; and I was looking for Thomas, 
‘to send him down there.” 


; ‘‘Q-h, dat was it?’ exclaimed Aunt Chloe, 


to this arrangement, for her generous nature} with a great sigh of relief; and, picking up her 


delighted in conferriag pleasure on those about } 


her, not to mention that she felt an affectionate 
relationship between herself and Sam’s devoted 
nurse and admirer. 


So now, when Aunt Chloe looked up with a} 


smile, and said: 
Miss Alice. 
she replied, pleasantly: ‘‘Oh, yes, thank you, 
aunty; but it is a little chilly, down there in the 
hollow, where I was walking.” 

‘Yes, mist’s,’”’ replied Chloe, with an uneasy ; 
glance into Alice’s white face. ‘* Won’ you let } 
Katy fetch a easychair out’n de parlor, an’ jes’ 
sit down yere by de fire lilly minute? 
some splendid hot coffee in de pot, too.’ 

“T believe I will, aunty; but this chair is 


**?Pears like you look pale, 


Dere’s 


just as good as an easy-chair: Katy keeps every- } 


thing so clean and nice. There: that will do, 
Katy. I will pour out the coffee myself, and 
you can go upstairs.” 

The stranger gone, the door closed, and her 
young mistress quietly seated, sipping her coffee 
and drying ber feet, Aunt Chloe looked scruti- 
nizingly at her again, and said: 

«*’Scuse me, Miss Alice, but didn’ somefin scare 
you, whilst you was out walkin’? Seems so.” 


Don’ you feel peart, dis morning?” ; 


work, she resumed her usual look and manner. 
Alice watched her a moment, and then said 
3 positively : 

3 «Now, aunty, I know you meant something 
more than you said. You thought I had seen 
} something dreadful; and it wasn’t killing a 
> pig, either. What was it? Who is the ‘he’ 
‘ you thought I had seen ?”’ 
3 But Aunt Chloe laughed so merrily and so 
long, that she had to take off the iron spectacles 
altogether, and wipe the tears from her eyes. 
At last she said: 
“Lor, chile, 1 -didn’ mean noffin at all. I 
t’ought, if you’d seed dat pig, an’ you so delikit, 

, it'd scare you mos’ to def; but I didn’ mean 
} noffin no more dan dat.’’ 

And, from this statement, she never swerved, 
in spite of all Alice’s little stratagems for 
surprising something further from her lips. At 
last, Aunt Chloe seemed to be considering some 
problem very deeply, and at length asked with 
elaborate carefulness : 

“Dis de fifteenf day ob der monf, isn’ 
missy ?”’ 

‘No, it’s the seventeenth, aunty. 
; you ask ?”’ 


it, 


Why do 
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‘« Is you shore, missy—dead shore ?”’ anxiously. 
‘Perfectly sure, aunty. I looked at the 
calendar, before breakfast, to date a letter. But } 
why ?” ; 

“Oh, noffin at all, missy; on’y, I likes to; 
know how de days is goin’. Ch’ismas ’ll be } 
*long pooty soon.” ; 


8 

rf 
‘Not so very soon,” replied Alice, rising, and ' 
laying down her coffee-cup; for ‘she could not : 
help a slight annoyance at the old woman’s 
evident reserves and mysteries. But, as she was ; 
leaving the room, Aunt Chloe detained her: 

“’Scuse me, mist’s, but didn’ you say you'd | 
go inter de city, some day dis week, to see yor | 
papa?” 3 

«Yes, I did.” ; 

‘Den w’y not go to-day, missy? Dan’ll come } 
up to de house at noon-time, an’ he ean take | 
yer down to de depot, an’ you’d send word to | 
Mas’ Sam, an’ he’d stay long 0’ you, and come } 
home in de nine-o'clock kyars‘”’ 

Alice stood still, and looked sharply at the old 
woman; who, in her eagerness, had risen and } 
come close to her side. At last, she said very ; 
coldly : 

“No, I shall not go away frem the house ; 
to-day, although I see that you desire it very : 
much. Why do you?’ | 

Then, before Aunt Chloe could collect her wits ; 
to reply, her young mistress went out of the room, ‘ 
closing the door after her. ; 

‘“‘Well, den,’ muttered the old woman, } 
resignedly, as she resumed her work, “I can’ do $ 
noffin more, Hub to leab it in de hands ob de } 
Lord, after ‘all, an’ I don’ no but what He’s as | 
able fer it as ole Chloe.” 

The day dragged wearily on. The same uneasy } 
and restless feeling, that had disturbed Alice in { 
the morning, pursued her in every attempt she } 
made to occupy herself with books, sewing, house- } 
hold oversight, or even the music in which’ ordi- } 
narily she delighted. At last, after some poor pre- : 
tense of dinner, she sat down in the little library, $ 
to write a letter; but her usually nimble pen } 


, 


stumbled and blundered, until in disgust she } 
threw it down, and, selecting a magazine from 
those lying uncut upon the table, she established 
herself in a Sleepy-Hollow armchair, resolved ; 
either to be entertained or to go to sleep as a last 
resort. 

It was not very long before this resolution 
fulfilled itself; and, with her lovely blonde head : 
pillowed upon the crimson background of the 
chair, Alice slept profoundly. The hours went 
on, and the clock in the dining-room ‘showed 
half-past five. Katy entered to lay the table for : 
tea, and, noticing her mistress’s sleep, went back ; 


PRR ee 


; wateh for her husband’s return. 


; surprise her, nething roused her to action. 
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into the kitchen, and reported the fact to Aunt 
Chloe, who was wandering aimlessly about. 

“[ didn’t: like to wake her up till Mr. 
Stoughton would be ‘coming, she’s been so lone- 
some-like all day,’’ said the warm-hearted girl ; 
and Aunt Chloe eagerly replied: ‘*No, no; don’ 
wake her up till mas’r comes: don’ go in dere 
again. I'll set de table w’en he comes, an’ you 
can go down to Brown’s, an’ get dat yer sugar 
yer said was wantin’ for tea.’’ 


‘All right. You'll ‘set the table, you say?’ 


‘ returned Katy, pleased at the idea of a little run. 


A few moments later, she had left the house, and 
Aunt Chloe, creeping softly into the dining-room, 
seated herself where she could peep into the 
library without being visible to anyone there. 

The minutes ticked themselves away, and only 
ten were wanting to six o'clock, when Alice 
awoke suddenly and entirely. But, with the 
languor of heavy sleep upon her, she remained 
for a moment perfectly motionless, her head upon 
the cushioned back of the chair, her eyes looking 
mechanically forward through the dining-room 
and the window whence she had promised to 
This window 
was now wide open; and, after the first careless 
glance, Alice’s eyes suddenly dilated and grew 
dark with surprise and a nameless terror. 

For there, standing at the window, and look- 
ing eagerly through it, was @ young woman, 
holding a baby in her arms. ‘The graceful 
figure, and so much of the delicate face as could 
be seen, were attractive, and should have been 
pleasant to look upon; but, no sooner had Alice’s 
eyes fastened upon them, than a vague horror 


} seized upon her, and the conviction flashed 


through her mind that this was the climax 
toward which the: whole distressful day had 
tended, and that this fair young mother, with the 
baby in her arms, was the embodiment of the 
fear that had made her hate that room, and that 
window, and all that it looked out upon. She 
strove to rise and run away, to call for help, to 
speak to this stranger; but neither muscles nor 
voice obeyed her will: not a finger stirred, not a 


: sound escaped her lips, so that the old nurse 
believed her still asleep,:and on her knees with 


hidden faee was weeping bitterly and silently. 


; Suddenly, as Alice stared helplessly at the open 
} window, she saw a horseman ride up the little 
' incline toward the barn-doors. 


«Tt is Sam,’ was 
the thought vaguely forming itself in her mind ; 
but, as in a dream, nothing now seemed to 
The 
figure in the window stirred slightly, and, with a 
smile—wan and eerie as moonlight upon the 
marble floor of an empty church—she raised the 
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ehild in her arms, and held it half out of the $ 
open window. Another moment, and the little! 
door from the barn into the yard was thrown } 
violently open, and the man who had just ridden } 


into the barn rushed out, closely pursued by a; 
bull with glowing ‘eyes, bristling hair, and foam- } 


ing jaws. The man made for the high fence 
around the yard; but, just as he sprang at it, } 
the savage animal stooped his head, caught the } 
victim upon one horn, tossed him backward, } 
and, wheeling far more rapidly than would have : 
seemed possible, plunged his horns furiously into } 
the prostrate form again and again, until it lay ; 
motionless at his feet. As this brief and awful : 
tragedy proceeded, the woman at the window 
stood for a moment, transfixed with horror; but, 
as the bull, bellowing in savage victory, threw 
the body once more into the air, the young 
mother flung out her arms in spasmodic despair, } 
heedless that the little child fell from them, } 
striking the sill of the window and rebounding } 
to the earth outside, while the wretched mother } 
sank in strong convulsions upon the floor. : 
At the same moment, the report of a pistol } 
echoed from the hollow, and the sound of a} 
horse’s galloping feet and the whirl of light} 
wheels followed instantly. It was the first sound } 
that had broken the horror of those, awful 
moments; for, although Alice had seen. the} 
horseman ride up and into the barn—had seen : 
the rush of the bull, and his savage onslaught : 
and roar of triumph—had. seen, if one may say } 
so, the wild shrieks of that poor young wife and } 
mother, and her crashing fall upon the floor, the , 
poor girl afterward was sure that, to the outward } 
ear, not the. faintest sound, had been audible ; } 
and, had her eyes been mercifully held from } 
seeing these events, no other sense would have } 
revealed them to her. But, as the sound of the } 
‘ 
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pistol-shot and of the galloping horse and whirl- 
ing wheels came as natural sounds to her natural 
ear, the spell that bound her suddenly loosed; } 
and, with a wild cry, she started. from the chair ? 
and rushed into the arms of Aunt Chloe, who 
was coming toward her. 

“‘Dere, honey, nebber you min’,:’ cried the 
old woman; ‘it’s all ober now, an’ ’twont come 
agin, mebbe never. Dere, now, yo’ pore lilly 
girl, don’ you ery—don’, you. Dat?s what for 
I wan’ed you to go torde: city; T.knowed you'd 
have to, see it; if you was hyar, Oh, bross de 
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Lord, dere’s mas’r!’’ 
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; Take me away, this very minute! 
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**Don’t be scared, Alice, darling,’ called he, 
as, still clinging to the old nurse, his wife turned 
her white and stony face toward him. ‘1'm all 
right.” 

“Oh, Sam! Sam!” cried she, running toward 
him and holding out her arms. *‘'lake me away ! 
1 shall die 
here !”’ 

“Why, what is it, darling? 
shooting at me, is it? 
in the hollow ?”’ 

‘© 1t was worse’n dat, Mas’r Sam,’’ said Chloe, 
solemnly, as her black head appeared over Alice’s 
shoulder. ‘Jt was Mas’r John and Mis’ Ruth !’’ 


That fellow's 
How, could you see it, 





CHAPTER X. 
WADSWORTH MEETS HIS REWARD. 

“Kitt him! Kill him!  That’s what she 
keeps saying, and the other nods her head. 
Kill him? Kill whom? They'll kill me, before 
many days. I'd go and give myself up, if they’d 
let me. But they are too strong for me. 
do it—yes, I must kill him, 
Whom do they want killed?’ 

Muttering and maundering after this fashion, 
Peter Wadsworth came creeping stealthily out 
of the ruinous barn, where he had lain all day. 
Casting his furtive glances right and left, as if to 
watch the faces of those unseen companions, he 
made his way through the swamp. to a position 
commanding the road, but securely screened from 
the observation,of any traveler upon it. He 
wore no hat: and his hair, grown Jong, and 
matted with straw and leaves, fell upon his neck 
like the mane of a wild beast; his eyes were 
bloodshot and glaring, his white lips flecked 
with foam, his teeth grinding together, as he 
shook from head to foot with convulsive tremors. 

In his hand, he carried a pistol, which he had 


1 must 
But who is it? 


stolen, some weeks previously, from a smithy, 


where the.owner had left it while he went into 
the house for his dinner. 
Crouching in his hiding-place, he drew the 


ramrod, satisfied himself that the weapon was 
londed, and waited patiently until the regular 
footfalls of a trotting horse rose upon the silence. 


“Kill him! Kill him!’’ hissed the murderer, 


between his clenched teeth; and, peering from 
his covert, he saw the handsome head of Sam 
Stoughton, and 


hated him as he saw him. 


‘Kill him? Yes, I'll kill him fast enough, 


Liz!’ shouted he, aloud, and fired, rising to 


And, as the light: wagon whirled. dangerously ; his feet) and glaring down into the road. 


Perhaps, that shout saved his victim’s life; for, 








looked across at! the house apprehensively, and, } on, hearing it, the spirited horse, swerved, and 
as soon as (possible, came running up to the; then plunged forward, throwing the driver sud- 


| 
round the corner toward the barn, Sam, Stoughton 
window. } denly forward, so that the ball intended for his 
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brain whizzed harmlessly over his head; while} ‘‘ Well, it’s very simple and very shocking; 


the horse, frantic with terror, broke into a gallop, } and it does not show a good feeling on your part 
and could not be controlled until he had reached } to force me to repeat it,’’ said the old man, 
the top of the hill and his own stable-door. } gloomily. ‘‘ But the story is simply that John, 
Stoughton’s first impulse was to seize his own } coming home one night, was told that a bull had 
revolver, call his servants to follow him, and rush ; gone mad in the stable. He laughed at the 
back to the spot where he had been attacked ; but } notion, and, going to the creature, unchained 
Alice’s condition of wild terror and excitement} him, to take him out in the yard, The bull 
made it impossible to leave her for some little » turned upon him, and—killed him. Poor Ruth, 
time ; and, before he could do so, a hoarse voice ; standing with her baby in her arms at the win- 
in the road cried ‘Fire! Fire!’’ and Thomas } dow, saw it all; and, losing her senses, dropped 
came running into the house, to report the old ; the child, who was killed in the fall; and she, 
barn in the hollow as all in a flame at twenty poor girl, never had her senses again. She 
different spots. No engine was at hand, nor any } died, a few months ago. So there is the whole 
great supply of water, so that hardly any effort \ truth.” 
was made to fight the fire, which, when discov- } ‘And I wish you had told it to me sooner, 
ered, was practically uncontrollable; and, before { father,” said the young man, gloomily. 
midnight, the old barn, with all that it held, lay, ; A few years later, when Edward Marsh and 
like the old house once near it, a pile of smoking } his wife, who had been Lucy Stoughton, inher- 
ruins, which nobody took the trouble to disturb, ‘ ited Cedar Swamp, they decided to build upon a 
then or ever. A dreary scene;-—an ugly blot in ; pretty spot nearer the station than the old house : 
the landscape; and yet, perhaps, a more mer-} and that, with its barn, was pulled down and 
ciful death and burial than the murderer could } removed. A few years more, and the original 
have hoped for at the hands of man. {growths resumed their dominion over the site 
So soon as Alice could safely be moved, she { where the house had been; and to-day only a 


was carried into the city, to her father’s house,’ memory and a vague terror remain, to show 
and there remained: Mr. Endicott insisting upon ; where so much anguish, and the shadow of so 


it that the young couple should live with him, } much sin, once made the ground accursed for 
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and, after his death, reign in his stead. As soon 
as this was quite settled, Sam Stoughton went to 
his own father, and told him that he was ready 
to resign the property of Cedar Swamp for a small 
equivalent in other property; and, when his 
father angrily demanded the reason, replied : 


their sake. 

Alice never knew the whole of the sad story 
which had come so near blasting her life, and, 
in the safe and sunny atmosphere of home, 
soon recovered her usual sweet serenity of mind. 

Children came to bless her life, and she loved 





‘Because Alice never shall put her foot in} her husband very tenderly and undoubtingly ; 
that house again, and I have mo fancy for it} but, in his inmost heart, lay an ugly secret, never 
myself. How did my brother John die, and} dying, never long sleeping; and Lizzie Brent 
what became of his wife and child? I have; had her revenge in his life, if she failed of 
veard Aunt Chloe’s story, Please tell me yours.’’ / accomplishing his death. 
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BY RB. N. HENNINGTONR. 





Littxe tot! Now, sunny head, 

Little dot! ‘Tis time for bed. 

There she goes: 

Cheeks like a rose, Fat pink toes, 

Oute little nose. Like leaves of rose; 
Now, dainty sprite, 


Eyes of brown, 
A little frown, 


In robe of white, 
Good-night! Good-night! 


Golden hair 

Floating there, No! Nol! Not 

Dimples rare. Before you go, 
You are 80 neat, 

Little Miss, I kiss you, sweet, 


Give me a kiss! 
Sweet lips red; 


From head to feet. 








THE ADVENTUR 


BY A. 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir was the clearest of September evenings, 
warm and dry. The sun was just going down, 
the little west-winds beginning their evening 


frolic, the usual country-evening noises sounding ; 


pleasantly here and there, when The Puppy and 
his mistress started out for a walk together. 
Their way was to Westward, across a wide green 
streteh covered with long grass, and tall field- 
sedge, and scactered bramble-bushes ; toward the 
North was the gray old house where The Puppy 
and his mistress resided, snugly tucked away 
under locust and cherry trees; to the East was 


a big swelling hill; to the South, more hills : 


beyond hills; even the great field between, 
though it looked level at a distance, was broken 
into little hillocks, as if the ground were just 


dimpling into a smile: and everywhere, over : 


hills and in hollows, was the warm, soft, green, 
beautiful grass. Away off to Westward was a 
wood, where the sun seemed setting the treetops 
on fire, and right above this wood the sky was 


rosy-red; indeed, it was red all over, with the: 
prettiest pink clouds sailing about: all the air 


was rosy-golden, if one may so describe it. 


Puppy and his mistress were out for a waik. 
The Puppy’s mistress went first. 


walked, like one of the field-sedges. 


her dress the loveliest pink-color; indeed, she 
seemed all pink: for, what with the pink sky 


and her pink frock, her face refiected a soft ‘ 
rose-hue all over, and her hands were rose-hued : 


too. We will call her The Pink Girl’ Sometimes 
She would look behind, over her shoulder, at 
The Puppy trotting along; sometimes: before her, 
at the sunset—and that seemed to make her sad: 
for, when one has ‘anythitig to be sad about, 
one’s heart always hurts most at sundown. 
Once she sang softly some verses of an old song ; 
at which she broke down, looking very doleful, 
while a few pink tears rolled Gown her cheeks. 
But she brushed them, away, and threw up her 
head, as brave as a—well, not as a lion, but like 
the nice plucky young woman that she was. 

And now for The Puppy.’ To what shall | 
liken this fascinating being? ,How shall my 


unworthy pen begin to deseribe his charms? 
(256) 


It } 
was, to be sure, a charming evening, and ‘The ; 


She was tall : 
and straight ; not stiff, but swaying a little as she } 
Her eyes } 
were bright yet soft, her hair a brownish-yellow, ' 


ES OF A PUPPY. 
EWELL. 


$ One glimpse of his bewitching roundness would 
here be worth whole pages. one hearty hug all 
the description possible. He was two monihs 
‘old, as fat as a butter-ball, and round as a 
‘dumpling; his long soft ears and silky coat and 
sharp nose told of gentle blood. and in truth his 
family was most aristocratic: the purest Setter 
stock. ‘There was a beauteous white spot on his 
head, and another on his back; his tail waved 
frantically as he galloped along, his eyes stuck 
/ out with joy and fatness, his mouth was always 
wide open—for he panted and sometimes barked 
as bravely as any big dog. 

“Tum along, my ’ittle pupsy! Tum aleng, 
*ittle Peter!’ said The Pink Girl, presently, 
looking around; for The Puppy was named 
Peter-Peter, after the renowned eater of pump- 
kins, whom we all know very well. ‘‘ Was it so 
tired, poor ’ittle singsy-wingsy? Did his 
missis walk too fast for ’ittle Peter-eater? Yes, 
yes; she did—that she did. Never mind, my 
, boo’ful pupsy; tum along.” 

This may seem idiotic, but The Puppy under- 
stood—bless his heart! He barked, and. waved 
his tail mightily. 

The Pink Girl walked on, at first very slowly, 
with The Puppy at her heels; then, after a while, 
her thoughts strayed: she forgot The Puppy. 
She went faster—very fast—away off toward the 
wood, leaving him far behind. He trotted on 
finely for a time; but then a big grasshopper 
hopped right across the path, into the grass at 
one side. The Puppy, being young and giddy, 
alas! stopped, stared, barked with all his might, 
and, leaving the track, ran after in full chase. 
} At first; he was; highly entertained: frisking 

about, puppy-wise, looking at everything. There 
‘was plenty of grasshoppers—here, there, and 
2 everywhere—a big fly flew buzzing over his 
> head, a field-mouse seampered by him, the dry 
\ grass tickled his nose, the wind hummed a gay 
} little tune, and it was, all so lively and so funny 
} that he lay down and rolled for delight. He got 
‘ lost in a forest of broom-sedge, and scratched by 
>a bramble—which last set him thinking of his 
> mistress and her comforting sympathy; and, 
‘finding her clean gone, he began to whimper. 
> He had wandered, by this time, quite away from 
} the path, into a hollow, and could not tell which 
?turn to take. This way, that way, and t’other, 
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did he go; then, feeling lonesome, scared, and } 
smarting with the brier-seratch, poor Peter-Peter 
stood still and cried. 

Just then, there came walking across the field, : 
from an opposite direction to that taken by The { 
Pink Girl, no less a personage than A Young % 
Man. He carried a gun, and from his person ; 
depended a game-bag of curiously-cut leather, ; 
empty, and some other huntsman’s-rigging. 
About the middle height was he, and very slen- 
der, with a certain quick carelessness of gait. 
His hair was ‘brown, so were his bright arch- 
looking eyes, so was his face—a clear sunburned 
brown—and his slim small hands, and the little 
downy shade on his upper lip. His clothes were 
brown, too; even his soft felt hat was brown; 
and, lastly, he was in a brown study, striding 
along, when The Puppy’s wail caught his ear. 

“Oho!” said The Brown Young Man. ‘Oho! 
What’s this?’ His voice was pleasant, his teeth 
milk-white, small, and beautiful. 

«« Bow—wow !”’ answered Peter-eater. 
Wo-0-ow !”” 

“The Brown Young Man stopped short, whistled, } 
and then said slowly: ‘ Well, l'll be dawged!”’ 

“Ow! ow!’ said The Puppy, and he looked up 


$ 
i 
| 
; 
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The Brown Young Man took him in his arms, 


‘ stutters ! 


“IT don’t know what to do. I don’t want to 
be bothered with this puppy, and yet—’” 

At this point, as he mused, A Small Black Boy, 
who was peeping with several others from behind 
his parent, spoke out in an eager but stammering 
tone: ‘‘M-m-mammy, I know dat pup—puppy. 
He b-b-blong ter de big house, he do. I seed 
‘im er chawin’—er ch-—cli-chawin’ de cloes off'n 
de line. I seed ’im de yother day.”’ 

“‘Clar ter goodness, Willum Henry, how you 
Now, is you sartain sho’ dat you seed 
dis same dawg biffo’ ?”’ 

“Sho I is, M-~m-mammy. 
ch-ch—” 

“Well, well,” said The Brown Young Man, 
“T’m glad you told me, William Henry. Now, 
see here: I'll give you this, to take this puppy 
back to the big house, right now. Look sharp 
about it, and take good care of him, do you 
hear?” 

The Small Black Boy grinned widely, grasped 
The Puppy and the ten-cent piece, and hied him 
away as fast as his legs would carry him. The 
red sky was fading now, and twilight coming on. 
Our friend, The Brown Young Man, stood for a 
little while, hesitating, as if he couldn’t make up 
his mind about something; then he strolled back 
over the hill, into the open field. 


I seed ’im er 


3 
and jumped for joy. | 


patted his head and back—I mean The Puppy’s } 

—and said: ‘Poor fellow! Poor Nups!’’ in } CHAPTER II. 

the kindest and softest tone. Then he stood on} Mranwuitez, The Pink Girl, humming her little 
tiptoe, and looked all around. Not a creature ’ tune and thinking her little thoughts, had walked 
was in sight, no glimpse of The Pink Girl or$ serenely on, away to the edge of the wood. 
anybody. Then, with The Puppy still in his; There she turned around to come back, and 
arms, he walked off in a Southerly direction. found that little Peter-eater was not bebind her. 


Now, not very far over yonder, huddled up } 
behind one of the grassy hills, was a little log ; 
house, with a pig-pen, a wood-pile, and a corn- 
patch near it; and in this house lived A Large 
Black Woman and her brood of young ones. 
She came to the door, dressed in a purple calico } 
frock, a green-and-yellow headkerchief, and a } 
pink apron, smoking a short pipe, her hands 


“Oh, my goodness gracious alive!’’ she cried. 
‘« My poor little puppy, where are you?’’ With 
that, she started back, fairly running; and, if 
some people look nine ways for Sunday, I am 


; sure she looked a hundred ways at once, as she 


went along—in the grass, under the bramble- 
bushes—and all the time calling: ‘ Peter-Peter ! 


$ Little Peter!’’ in atone that would really have 
; distressed even the most hard-hearted person. 
; But, as we know very well, there was no Peter- 
{ Peter to be seen, he having been sent home with 


on her hips, looking mighty grand: she came 
to the door, just as The Brown Young Man 
walked up with The Puppy. 


“« Good-evening, Auntie,” he said. “Can you ! 
tell me of anyone who has lost a puppy? I found 
this, just over the hill there, a few minutes 
ago.” 

“Bless yo’ heart, young Marser,” said The 
Large Black Woman, taking her pipe from her 
mouth and making a courtesy, ‘‘ bless yo’ heart 
—no, indeedy. "Taint none o’ my ’quaintance. 
I never seed the little creeter biffo.”’ 

The Brown Young Man looked at The Puppy, § 


with a puzzled air. ‘ Really,” be murmured, } 
Vou. LAXXIX.—15. 





The Small Black Boy. 

“Oh; dear! ob, dear!’ wailed The Pink Girl, 
wringing her hands. ‘ He’s lost! What shall I 
do?” She walked distractedly round and round 
where she had last seen him, and, while thus 
engaged, turned at last to find herself face to face 
with—The Brown Young Man. 

They both behaved in a most singular manner. 
The Pink Girl said ‘Ob!’ and jumped like she 
had been shot; The Brown Young Man started, 
too, smiled at first quite saucily, then hung his 
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head. ‘Is that you?” cried The Pink Girl, ina; ‘Come here,” called Brown to him, and The 
tone that would have made her fortune, on the} Pink Girl beckoned; but The Small Black Boy 
stage, I reckon. ‘Is that you?” looked scared at sight of them, and, instead of 

‘* No—no, indeed; it isn’t, at all. That is, I} coming forward, went dodging behind a bush. 
mean, you needn’t be alarmed,” said The Brown 3 ‘‘He’s up to some mischief,’ said The Brown 
Young Man. Young Man, and he called: 

‘It is you, and you can’t deny it,’”’ cried The **Come here, you boy! Whereis that puppy ?”’ 
Pink Girl. ‘And you’ve come back again, and ‘* Where is the little puppy, William Henry?” 
what will Pa say? He will be furious. Oh, why } said The Pink Girl, and went toward the bush 
did you come back ?” where stood The Small Black Boy, with mouth 

“Qh, hang my Uncle,” said Brown—we will} wide open and eyes bulging from his head. 
sometimes call him ‘‘ Brown,’’ for short. ‘Oh, ‘*D-d-deed, Miss, I ’clar ‘ter goodness, 
hang my Uncle!’’ pouting, and stamping his foot. } I d-d-didn’ meanter loss dat lill dawg. Dee- 
«I mean, he ought to be hung. What do I care} deedy, I—” 
for him? I came because I couldn’t stay away, “You lost him—lost The Puppy ?’’ cries The 
and here you don’t want to see me one bit.’’ Pink Girl, wringing her hands: for indeed she 

‘Oh, cruel! You know I do. But, ever was really quite distracted by this dreadful 
since that dreadful night when you trumped Pa’s } news. 
trick.in that awful way—ever since then, has he} ‘Lost The Puppy?’ said the Brown Young 
made my life wretched.” ; Man. ‘ How the mischief did you do it ?”’ 

“Oh, hang it, now, Cousin,’’ spoke up Brown, “T jest sot ’im down w'ile I ketch—w'ile 
“it was an idiotic mistake; but I didn’t mean } I ketch dat lill Bob White bird. I sot ‘im down 
to.” jest two—free minit, an’ dat dawg he jest clean 

«But that was the worst part of it: you 3 banish away.” 
didn’t mean to. Pa says if it had been an act of} ‘‘Oh, you wicked Boy! And didn’t you look 
deliberate. wickedness—a deep-laid scheme—he ; for him, afterward ?’”’ said The Pink Girl, at this. 
might have forgiven you; but he says that, as ; But I am sorry to say that The Brown Young 
it was, it showed the innate depravity of your } Man laughed, in the most heartless manner. 
character. Oh, it’s too bad!’’ ‘*D-d-deed, I has, Missy. I’s been lookin’ 

“Pshaw!’ said The Brown Young Man, } an’ lookin’ an’ lookin’, ever sence.” 
erustily. <‘Innate depravity, indeed! It was} ‘Why, gracious alive!’ exclaimed The Pink 
all your fault, too; for there you sat, right before ; Girl. ‘Shall we stand here talking all night, 
my eyes, flirting with that little primpy goose of } and that poor little darling wandering—cold, and 
a parson. How could I mind the cards?’ hungry, and scared to death—nobody knows 

The Pink Girl looked down and sighed—a soft} where? Go home, you bad wicked William 
little sigh—and then a smile came creeping , Henry! And you—you heartless being !—go 
around her mouth. ge too. I don’t see anything to laugh at. 

«But come,”’ went on Brown; ‘you must be } I will find him myself, if it takes me till mid- 
glad to seeme. I find you wandering out here } night.” 
alone—I find you distressed, in tears—maybe} She ran off into the twilight, and they heard 
i can guess the reason why.’’ } her calling as she went: 

“Was I crying? I felt like it, but I didn’t} ‘Tum, my pupsy! Peter-Peter! Peter- 
know,’’ said The Pink Girl; and, recalled to her } Peter!”’ fainter and fainter in the distance. The 
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sad loss, she began whimpering again. ? Small Black Boy sneaked off home. The Brown 
“Why, gracious!’ cried Brown. “ Was I } Young Man stopped laughing, wiped his eyes, 
indeed the cause ?’’ ’ shrugged his shoulders, and would have gone 


“* No, no. My poor little darling Peter-Peter, 3 after The Pink Girl, had he not just then beard 
my dear sweet pup—pup-puppy, came out with } @ sound in another direction. 
ine, and he—he’s lost.” 3 

“Oh, indeed!’ remarked The Brown Young } CHAPTER III. 
Man, looking rather sulky. “Then it was your Wuite The Brown Young Man and The Pink 
puppy that I found, a while ago.’’ And he pro- } Girl were talking together, a tall stout red-faced 
ceeded to tell what he had done with The Puppy; gentleman came out of the big house under the 
whereat she was much relieved, and I do think trees, and, after looking somewhat about him, 
would have embraced him, then and there, had } started to walk briskly along the path toward 
not just then come in sight The Small Black Boy } the wood, first taken by The Pink Girl and The 
himseif. ? Puppy. He carried a gold-headed cane, and 
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handled it in a most dignified manner, striking} like a large pen. But the fence was now half 
the ground with it—‘ tap, tap, tap”—at every } blown down, and the rails scattered about. This 
step. Anybody could tell at once that he was a; space was covered with coarse grass and rushes, 
very great person, and anybody could have told { growing out of black,. slimy, nasty-looking 
that he was not just then in the best of humor. } earth, wet even in the driest summer weather. 
He saw nobody, for it was gray twilight by this} Right in the middle of this place, was where The | 
time, and his sight not the best in the world; } Pink Girl found The Puppy. She could not see 
and he muttered as he went: ‘ Imprudent— ; him, but heard his poor little pitiful voice crying, 
foolish child—can’t get her to understand the } crying, enough to break one’s heart; and she 
danger,” and so on. Clean on to the wood’s edge : called him from the solid ground where she stood, 
did he go, puffing and blowing—poor Red-faced } whereat poor Peter-Peter wailed aloud, for he 
Gentleman! There he stopped, looking terribly ; couldn’t come, being stuck fast in mud. 
put out, and began to bawl: “Liza! Liza!$ But his mistress was not afraid of a little mud, 
Li-i-za!” at the top of his voice. There was no; not she. She tucked up her pink skirts, and 
answer but an echo from the wood: “Liza! walked right in through the nasty black slime, 
Liza! Li-i-za!’’ and gathered The Puppy up to her warm tender 
That was the sound heard by the Brown Young 2 breast, and kissed him and hugged him close— 
Man. He stood and hesitated a while, as he did } that she did. And Peter-Peter snuggled up close 
once before, that evening ; then he started to walk ; under her soft chin—dirty little rascal as he was’ 
as fast as he could toward the calling voice. He } —and was surely, just then, the happiest puppy 
met the Red-faced Gentleman coming back, ; that ever lived. 
mightily flustered and still shouting feebly at But, when it came to getting out of the marsh, 
intervals. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, sir,” said The 3 The Pink Girl found herself in a sad plight. The 
Brown Young Man; “your daughter is safe. } mud was like soft putty; her feet stuck fast, and, 
I parted with her, just two minutes ago.” 3as at each step she felt herself sinking deeper, 
“You did? And who are you, sir?” said The } she was afraid to budge. Oh, luckless Puppy! 
Red-faced Gentleman, stopping to glare at him ? Oh, most unfortunate Pink Girl! She remem- 
through the haze. He came up quite close: it ; bered now that she had heard tales of this very 
wouid really have been embarrassing to most 3} quagmire; how cows and horses, attracted by 
people, but The Brown Young Man did not seem {the green grass on its surface, had sometimes 
to mind. ‘‘ You—you—Impudence !”’ he said at { been half buried there. Would she and The 








last. ‘* You left her, two minutes ago?” ; Puppy have to be dug out, or prized out with 
“Well, not exactly, sir. She left me, I} long poles? Or, worse still, would they sink 
believe.” down clean out of sight, and never be heard of 


“IT am glad to hear it,” said The Red-faced more? Gracious! What a dreadful situation ! 
Gentleman. ‘‘ Where is she now, sir?” Whereat } How she longed for The Brown Young Man. 
The Brown Young Man informed him how she } Even The Small Black Boy would be welcome. 
was searching for her lost puppy. ‘My! But alas! where were they now? Well, the 
daughter’s fondness for puppies—puppies, sir!— } only thing for it was to “holler.” Which she 
has more than once surprised me,” remarked The } did, crying: “Help! help! help!” as loud as 
Red-faced Gentleman, in a pointed tone. «I will} she could. Peter-Peter also howled; and, 
go directly, and escort her home.” between them, they made a racket that soon 
«* Allow me to assist you, sir,’ said Brown, ; reached the ears of The Red-faced Gentleman 
starting after him. and The Brown Young Man, already coming that 
“Don’t want your help,’ growled The Red- way. 
faced Gentleman, scuffling along. However, The ‘ ‘Here, here, my child! Coming—coming! 
Brown Young Man kept pretty well at his heels. } What’s the matter?’ gasped The Red-faced 
So away they went, the old gentleman puffing } Gentleman, fairly run off his legs and scared 
and stumbling and grumbling, the young one} half to death. 
sometimes laughing and sometimes grumbling too, ; «« Where are you, Liza? What has happened ?”’ 
across the big field together. } shouted The Brown Young Man, who was now 
; running by his side. 
: 





CHAPTER IV. “Pm stuck ia the mud, and sinking down— 

In a certain part of this big grassy field, was a{ deep, deeper. It’s already above my ankles. 
hollow between three sloping hillocks, and in} Oh, dear!’’ cricd The Pink Girl. 

this hollow was a marsby-looking place, that had{° «Just wait one minute, and I’ll have you out,” 


P < - » ° 
once been surrounded by a rail-fence, somewhat ; said her cousin, looking keenly around. 
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But here put in The Red-faced Gentleman, 
with the most dignified tone he could command: 
‘Wait, sir; stand back, if you please. I 
myself will assist my daughter out of this place. 
Stand aside !’’ 

‘‘My dear Uncle,’ said Brown, very anx- 
iously, “I entreat you not to try it. You'll 
never get out again.” 

But his dear Uncle, without taking any notice, 
marched straight in, feeling before him with his 
stick, and floundering along. The Brown Young 
Man stood looking on; and I am afraid that, 
had there been light enough to show the expres- 


sion of his face, it would have appeared some- , 


what malicious. Sunset had all faded away, 


by this time, and the moon was rising amid long } 


yellow cloud-streaks, and looking like a big 
golden dinner-plate; but it did not yet give 
‘much light; though, if it had, it would have been 
pretty much the same with The Red-faced Gentle- 
man. For, alas! his weight was too much to 
skim lightly over such ground as this. He had 
not gone ten steps before he stuck fast, and, after 
a little pulling and prancing, had to stand still, 
looking like the ridiculous old gentleman that 
he was: and I, for one, am not a bit sorry for 
him. 

‘‘ How much longer do you think I had better 


wait, sir, before helping my cousin out of the | 


mud?’ asked Brown, at last, quite sarcastically. 
“T didn’t speak to you, sir. 
said the Red-faced Gentleman, with a plunge; 
and he continued swearing in this dreadful way 
for at least two minutes. 
“«Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ sighed The Pink Girl; 


while The Puppy, feeling that something was } 


wrong with his mistress, whimpered and whined. 
«But you will speak to me before long, sir,” 
said Brown. ‘You'll have to do it, you know. 


You'll have to ask me to help you out of that ; 


sink-hole, or stay there all night—or goodness 
knows how long. 
tell you that I’m not disposed to save your life 
for nothing.” 

**Rascal!’’ roared the Red-faced Gentleman, 
who would certainly have ground his teeth if he 
had had any. ‘Rascal! If I ever get out of 
this—” 

‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!” again sighed The Pink 
Girl. The Puppy sobbed. 

“There! I can’t stand this any longer,” said 
The Brown Young Man. ‘My dearest, I'm 
coming.” He went around to the other side 
from where The Red-faced Gentleman stood, and, 
taking some of the scattered rails, laid them 


down side by side till they formed a very good’ 


bridge from The Pink Girl to solid ground. 


Confound it!’ 3 


And T'll be frank, sir, and } 


It was a very simple plan, but a good one, and 
the poor old gentleman wondered why on earth 
he hadn’t thought of it himself. 
‘There, now, my sweetest dearest,” said 
Brown, very loud. ‘Give me your hand—now 
>the other one. Can’t do it? Well, let me just 
lift you out. Put your arm around my neck—so. 
Hold tight. Now, I'll take you round the waist 
> —so—there !”’ 
‘‘Upon my soul,’”’ shouted The Red-faced 
} Gentleman, ‘‘this is too much!” 
The rail-bridge was soon crossed in safety; and, 
when they stood on ary land, The Pink Girl, who 


> 
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, was holding The Puppy with one arm, flung the 
other one again round The Brown Young Man’s 
} neck, and hugged him tight—which was dread- 
} fully improper, as we all know. And The Brown 
’ Young Man kissed The Pink Girl, right in the 
} mouth—which was also very improper. My, what 
} aloud smack! I think he tried how loud he could 
} make it, like a bad young man as he was. 

} The Red-faced Gentleman groaned. The Puppy 
‘ barked for joy. 

} Now, my dear Uncle,” said Brown, presently, 
; *‘do you want me to help you out?” 

} “Humph! You needn’t make so much of it 
} —it won’t be a great deal of trouble to you, sir.” 
} «But it will probably save your life, my dear 
; Uncle; and surely, after that, you won’t refuse 
; to forgive and forget that little offense—” 

; «Tittle offense?’’ shouted The Red - faced 
“What, sir, what! When you 
} were my partner, and you knew that was the 
; leading card, third round? I can forgive it, sir; 
but, as for forgetting it, that’s not to be expected.” 
“Well, well, just forgive it then, sir: that will 
‘do. But, after saving your life, you won’t refuse 
}me any little favor I may ask. For instance, 
; your consent—” 

“Tl be hanged if I give it! 
} this is too much.” 

‘‘Very well, sir: stay where you are. Come, 
, Liza: we'll be married to-morrow morning, and 
} off on the evening train. Come.” 

“Oh, you bad thing,’’ whispered The Pink 
Girl. But she gave him her hand, and was 
making off with him—or seemed to be—when 
The Red-faced Gentleman called out: ‘ Wait!” 
; They waited. The Red-faced Gentleman 
} coughed and hesitated. There was silence for a 
\ while, then he said: ‘‘My dear, do you want 
‘ him?” 

} “Qh, I have him already here, sir—bless his 
‘ heart!’ answered The Pink Girl, meaning The 
Puppy, who just then made a motion. 

$ «“Pshaw! I don’t mean him. I mean the 
> other one.”’ 


’ Gentleman. 


Upon my soul, 
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“Oh, yes, sir—that is, I mean, he wants me.’”’ , Puppy, The Pink Girl, and The Brown Young 
«I knew that before,” growled The Red-faced ; Man—going too, but a little way behind. 
Gentleman. ‘ Well, if you want him, you may The dew was falling now, and the night-winds 
have him for me; but I'll never play whist with ; blowing cool. The moon was well up, and the 
him again. And now help me out of here.” Man who lives in it looked down on them and 
This was soon done, and then The Brown > grinned ond nodded. Then the stars came out, 
Young Man took his sweetheart by the hand, and } winking at him and at each other, and it was all 
said: ‘‘Now, sir, won't you give us your } very lively and charming. 
blessing?” The Brown Young Man carried The Puppy, 
“Blessing, indeed! Blessing be hanged!’’ } and also assisted The Pink Girl to carry herself. 
said The Red-faced Gentleman. ‘My shoes are; So they got on very nicely together, and I am 
six inches thick with mud. I'll never get over} proud to say that Peter-Peter behaved with the 
the effects of this night—never. It will be the { greatest discretion. 
death of me. Blessing, indeed!’ And he hobbled And oh, what a good supper The Puppy got, 
off in a dreadful humor, the other three—The ¢ that night! 











‘“‘WE CAN NEVER FORGET.’’ 
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BY AGNES L. PRATT. 








THERE are faces that live in our hearts, And they speak to our hearts, through the years 
Thougli for years they have been hid away That have passed since we heard the blest toves, 
*Neath the sod, in the silence of death, And they echo again through our souls, 
Where ne’er comes the blest light of the day; And stifle our world-weary groans. 
Yet the glance of an eye, soft and dark, 
Or the smile of a stranger we meet, There are pleasures we knew in the past, 
Will recall all the features we’ve loved That are treasured in memory yet, 
Of the fuce that, to us, seemed so sweet, And, though time rolls relentlessly on, 
We can never those pleasures forget ; 
There are voices we cannot forget, But, when dark storm-clouds roll o’er our way, 
Which, like music, still ring in our heart, And life lias no sunshiny days, 
Though, since last the tones fell on our ear, Then the pleasures we loved in the past 
We have lived years, as strangers, apart; Will return, with their charm, to our gaze. 
Yet by chance, through the din of the world, 
Comes a voice, sweet and clear as a bird, Oh! the things that we cannot forget, 
And at once, in our heart, mem’ries fond, That we would not forget if we could: 
Of the dear ones we loved, have been stirred. They are treasured in memory’s home, 


*Mong the true and the pure and the good. 
And, when life on this earth is all o’er, 

And we never more labor or wait, 
May we cherish those memories still, 

When we enter the heavenly gate, 


There are words that to us cannot die— 
Words of comfort and courage and cheer, 

Which were spoken by saints yp above, 
Who once tviled and suffered down here; 
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LOVE’S PRESTIGE LOST. 


BY BLANCHE BEAUMONT. 





Hark! I heara plaintive story, ; Where are now the tender minstrels? 
Sung in Aiden-land to-day: Where the virgins debonnaire ? 
“Love has lost his olden glory, Can they sing oue strain ecstatic, 
Love and bliss have fled away. ; Hymen peace and hope to bear? 
“Love repines in woodland bowers, Whispers sadful float around me: 
Feathery fern and fairy bloom; “Where, oh where is love to-day?” 
Psyche flings her scentless flowers Lo! the tell-tale birds confound me: 
O’er his airy floating tomb.” “ Love and bliss have fled away. 
"Lack! Does, then, no promise gold “ Love has lost his magic token, 
Callow wait on naked wing? Olden prestige now is vain ; 
Lies there, in the shell enfolden, Troth with Psyche has been broken, 
Bud nor burgeon of the spring? Sordiduess usurps the reign.” 





MRS. RITZ. 


BY KATHARINE M’ILVAINE,. 


THE sun rises late, in the valleys of the Ozarks. 
But his morning rays, on one especial day, bad 
kissed for several hours the grass and leaves, 
setting all the dewy tears of the night sparkling 
under his toueh, when the gate of our suburban 
cottage closed with a sharp click, and the tall 
thiu figure of a woman, in a sunbonnet, with 
a basket on her arm, was seen walking briskly 
up the path toward the house. 

*¢Good-morning, Mrs. Ritz,’’ I said. 
Mrs. Ritz, isn’t it?” 

** Yes, zat is it. 
neighbor. 


“It is 


You know me? I your nex’ 
I haf bring you some peacbes,”’ said 





my father’s sister; and, when they came to 
America, I too came; but I like it not, for they 
were from the German canton, and I like not the 
German language. I liked best to stay in my 
country. But they told me I should return rich 
with money, and that Baptiste and me, we could 
marry; for Baptiste had his sick mother, 
and, though no one could hunt the chamois so 
well as Baptiste—ah, madame, he was a brave 
hunter !—still, Baptiste could not make enough 
to care for both; and I came, so as to get the 
money. 

‘They told my uncle that here the ground 


the tall Swiss, with the blue eyes and the} was of silver and the stones of gold. 


wrinkled face, which had once been pretty. 

**Haf I lif here long? Oh, yes—for a many 
years. I am a foreign woman. I not of dis 
countree. 
my boy zay zat you can spik ze French. And, 
oh! dear leddy, it is tirty year since I hear ze 
word in French. I tink I haf forget it mooch; 
but I can count, perhaps. 

‘*Wonld you count, in ze French, forme? I 
not like to trouble you; but it is so many years, 
and I can understand zat, anyhow. 

“Tt is! Oui! oui! It is ze French! I haf 
not hear it for so long time, and I know! I 
haf not forget. 

“Un, deux, trois, quatre—it is ze same! It 
take me so far away/”’ And the old woman— 
hard work makes women old early—laughed, 
and pressed my hand; but there were tears in the 
blue eyes, too, and the mouth trembled. Then she 
went on again. But I omit her broken English. 

«Do 1 like the mountains? But yes, cer- 
tainly. They are not like the Alps, for the snow 
never melts from their peaks: it lies there 
always; and they are so high, and terrible too, 
perhaps, and the avalanche comes sliding down 
the mountains, and covers the villages sometimes. 
It is, in the end of August, the worst. 

‘*My father, madame: he was a guide, and 
went to the very top of the mountains—he 
climbed so well. But, one day, he came not 
back, for the snow covered him and the beautiful 
English lady and her husband. 
for me. 


Ah! it was sad 
After that, when my father came back 
no more, I lived with Mére Tricot. She was old, 
madame, ind had no danghter to milk her goats 
and make her cheese. When she died, I came to 
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‘*We went first to the prairies in the north of 
this State, but we only spent money; we did not 
find it, and it is always the same: the sky 


I come from Switzerland, and I hear } coming down to meet the ground. 


‘We all say: ‘Let us go to the mountains,’ 
and we come here. 

“The gold, madame? Ah, no! We never 
found it; and, when the letter came from 
Switzerland, we found no one to rend it, and 
we know not how to read; and, after five years, 
I am married to my cousin Karl. 

“You will read the letter? 
you have the good heart. 
to-morrow. 

“I hope you will like to live in this rough 
country. ; 

«The peaches? 
we have plenty. 

“Bon jour, madame.” 


Ah, dear lady, 
I will bring it 


Ah, yes. They are fine, and 
And the erect spare 
figure, in its plain cotton gown, moved with a 
quick tread down the road through the woods. 

The tawny tiger-lilies in the border seemed 
filled with an air of intense mystery, as they 
straggled across the path, in the early sunshine, 
next day. The zinnias lifted their stiff heads 
with even more conscious pride than usual, while 
the coarse blossoms of the cock’s-comb and 
prince’s-feather looked with contempt upon the 
golden wild-flowers in the road. 

‘Even the busy hum of insects seemed to 
whisper: ‘She comes, with a romance from real 
life.” 

Very unromantic looked Mrs. Ritz, as she 
entered, with her letter in her hand. 

She handed it to me at once, and sat down 
quietly, with an air of pleased eagerness, not 
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untouched with nervousness. 
letter : 


This was the} 


“‘Ménon, Swirzertanp, August 8d, 1854. 
My Dear FRrienp: ; 

It is now over a year since you left the shadow } 
of our native mountains, to seek for fortune in | 
America. I have thought of you always, Elise. } 
The white mountains seem to point to the heavens, ? 
which are not more blue than your dear eyes, § 
filled with tears as when I last saw them. The 3 
eidelweiss and the mountain-strawberries are} 
still for you, my friend. This year, as you could } 
not hoid out your hands for them, M. le pasteur, 
who writes this for me, has given them in your 
name to the sick. 

And now, Elise, I must tell thee that my poor } 
old mother has gone to the good God whom she 3 
loved. Her last days were filled with peace, 
after the mary years of pain and sorrow. In 
the hour she died, she took my hands in hers, 3 
and said: ‘A good son hast thou been to thine } 
old mother. God will reward thee, my Baptiste. 
Tell Elise.’ And, with the words of our blessed ; 
Saviour on her lips, she died. Elise, dost thou } 
remember, little one, the day of thy confirmation? 

Hast thou still in thy mind that, cn that day, ’ 
with the radiance of thy holy vows yet upon 
thee, thou didst tell to Baptiste that his love was 
much to thee, and that for him thou a 
wait—if need be, all the fresh years of thy 
youth? 

Thou hast not forgotten our love, my child? § 
In my heart, it is still as pure and strong as the ; 
snowy mountains themselves. I have still the § 
white rose from thy chaplet on thy confirmation- } 
day. No other young girl has ever been to me’ 
as thou, Elise. From the day when I, an ; 
awkward boy. was entrusted to lead thy childish / 
steps, by thine excellent) mother, I have said: 
‘Elise is to be my wife.’ ¢ 

My love, wilt thou not come to Switzerland— j 
and to Baptiste, who loves thee? Shall I ered. 
the sea to thee, Elise, or wilt thou return to the 
valleys of our country—to me? 

My heart is calling and crying out: ‘Come, } 
Elise! Come, little one!’ 

Always thy devoted and loving 


? 
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Baptiste Leroux. 
To Exise Hemoiene, 


Paradise City, Missouri, U. S. A.” 


Mrs. Ritz sat motionless in the old rocking- 
chair, as I read; except that her hands, clasped 
tightly across her breast, trembled violently. A 








with these words of passion—words which had 
been silent to her ears: the book sealed be- 
neath her touch for years. For a few minutes, 
Mrs. Ritz was again a young girl, with a chaplet 
of ‘confirmation-roses on her brow. She sat 
thus, a tender smile on her worn lips, and a 
happy light in her faded eyes. ' 

At last, the clasped hands fell from her bosom, 
and the expression of an awful despair passed 
over-her features. It was nearly thirty years 
since Baptiste had wfitten the letter, and she was 
Elise Ritz, both wife and mother. 

Still she sat quietly for some time. When she 
rose to go, ‘“‘ Madame,”’ said her sad voice, ‘* will 
you write? I should like to hear of Baptiste: 
that he is happy, and that he has forgiven and 
forgotten Elise.’’ Her voice sank almost’ to a 
whisper. 

I sat by the window, looking into the leafy 
woods, long after the retreating figure of Mrs. 
Ritz had disappeared. ‘The tiger-lilies, struggling 
across the path, seemed to whisper: ‘It is all 
chance—love, and all the rest of it.’ The mur- 
muring ever-changing river seemed to weep: 
‘Love is lost.” Only the everlasting hills, 
pointing upward, seemed to silently say: <‘ Love 
is eternal.” 

I wrote, that morning, to M. le pasteur, at 
Ménon, telling the story of Elise Ritz, and asking 
for news of Baptiste Leroux. 

The frost had touched the foliage on the sides 
of the mountains, dashing on the color with an 
unsparing hand, and turning the oak-leaves a 
rich red-brown, and the maples into gorgeous 
masses of gold and crimson. Only a few late 
asters and spears cf golden-rod had held their 
own against his ruthless fingers, when the answer 
came from the Swiss pastor. He was not the 
one Mrs. Ritz had known and loved in her youth, 
and who had written Baptiste’s letter, but his 
successor. The old man had been dead for 
twenty years. 

This one knew well Baptiste’s story. His love 
for the pretty Elise had been no seeret; and 
when, after waiting a whole year for an answer to 
his letter, Baptiste had started for America, the 
whole village wished him God-speed. One year 
later, he returned, so grave and sad that his 
simple friends hardly knew him. He had traced 
Elise from the prairies to the mountains in 
Southern Missouri. There he lost the clue, 
suddenly to discover it again through a woman 
who had just returned from a visit of many miles 
in the heart of the Ozarks. She told of a family 


delicate pink flush tinged her wrinkled cheek. } answering in every particular to the description 
I did not speak, nor did she. The old love, long; he gave. The young girl Elise had died of small- 
sleeping in her heart, seemed to-have awakened { pox, she herself having had the disease; had 
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nursed her during the illness, and had closed 1 down, rose to go, she took my hands in hers, and 
her eyes for the last time. The proof was} said gently, though the tears were streaming fast : 
sufficient, but the shock to Baptiste terrible, and , “Thank you, madame. You are very good. 
he was very ill. The kindly Missourians nursed } It was my cousin, Elise Ritz, who died.” 
him faithfully; but, when he found health and} Some days passed before the familiar figure 
strength again: returned, Baptiste set forth to} in the slat sunbonnet came again into my small 
slowly work his way back to his native land. } but pretty parlor. There was a knot of black 
‘“‘He has been dead, now, fourteen years,” } ribbon fastened at her collar. Her face was 
wrote the pastor. ‘‘ He never married, but lived } bright, and she said: ‘It is a féte-day with us, 
alone in the little hut of his mother. Baptiste} madame. My daughter Marguerite, who bas 
was the most successful and daring hunter in; married, and lives many miles from here, has 
the valley. He seemed to feel a particulars come home with her two children. 
interest in each young girl on her marriage-day, } with the father, in the wagon. 
and always begged permission to contribute what ‘*Do you not see the little Karl’s red cheeks 
he could toward her dot. To each maiden of the} peeping over the side? The rogue! 
village, he also gave her chaplet of white roses} + { have brought you the molasses you wanfed, 
on the day of her confirmation. After his death, } madame. It is in the jug on the porch. And— 
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a small silk bag was found over his heart. At > madame—” she hesitated—‘‘ my man Kar] has 
first, it was supposed to be some sort of charm ; deen always good to me and to our children. 
or reliquary, but was found to contain only the ; When we are sick, he take care of us, always— 








faded and fragrant leaves of a white rose. 
was buried with him.” 

I put on my wrap, and carried the letter to Mrs. 
Ritz. She saw it in my hand, and, looking in 
my face, said simply: ‘‘ Baptiste is dead.” 


It} and he works hard: for us, too. 





Bon jour, 
madame.” 

On the threshold, she turned again, and, com- 
ing a step toward me, touched reverently with 
her finger the knot of black at her throat. 


Later, when I folded the letter, and, laying it } ““C’est pour Baptiste,”’ she said. 
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How the bells, a-jingle, tingle! 
They are stopping at the gate; 
And ’tis Harry, hitching, coming— 

He shall never know I wait. 


“Is Miss Edna in?” I hear him. 
“TI will see,” the girl replies. 
But the servant finds me reading, 

And I scarcely lift my eyes. 


We are sleighing—jingle, tingle— 
How the merry clappers ring! 

While the fleet steed moves as gladly 
Asa bird upon the wing. 





Sleighing! Jingle, jingle, tingle! 
Is it Harry’s voice I hear? 
“Don’t you wish,” he whispers, softly, 
“It were sleighing always, dear?” 


Possibly my face responded ; 
For I had to look, you know, 
Just to see if it was Harry, 
Or an echo from the snow. 


And whate’er I said, or said not, 
I could never understand ; 
But I hear the jingle, tingle, 
Of those bells, in ev’ry land. 





WHEREVER YOU 


MAY BE. 


BY HELEN A. 


MANVILLE. 





On, chide me not, my well-beloved, 
Nor call my heart untrue; 

In ev’ry pulse, it has been proved 
Most faithful unto you. 

Where’er yon are, there centres all 
Of happiness for me; 

The skies are only beautiful 
Wherever you may be. 


Your love to me is what the light 
Of sun is to the day; 
Were it withdrawn, it would be night 
Forever round my way. 
Then tell me not that I have changed, 
My heart bas grown untrue— 
From others it may be estranged, 
But never, love, from you. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Burnsipe's hammer had been ringing out its 
cheery sound of labor, full three hours before 
breakfast at the red tavern was over, on the 
day after the blacksmith’s encounter with young 
Dayton. He had rounded off several horse- 
shoes, and was still busy at the forge, when, that 
young gentleman came sauntering up to the open 
window, and gave his new friend a pleasant 
“« Good-morning.”’ z 

‘‘Good-morning, if it ain’t too late,’ said the 


> 


‘*Don’t let the cinders scare you away,’’ he 
said; ‘but come right in, and make yourself tu 
hum. I have been hard to work since daylight, 
and a little rest won’t hurt me more than the 
cinders will you. Jest ‘step round, and be 
sociable.” 

Dayton, who had an especial object in coming 
to the shop, swung himself through the broad 
window, and took the stuol which the blacksmith 
had drawn near his own. 

‘Don’t seem to be much the wuss for that long 


blacksmith, raking the coals over his horse-shoe} tramp agin Piper, last night,” said Burnside, 
as he gave the salutation. ‘Jest wait a minute, ; hitching his seat closer to’ the young man, and 
till I give this ere shoe another heat, and then} resting a hand on each of his own widespread 


I can find the time to be good-tnannered. There, 
now: blaze away, Lem, and then Ill give you 
a breathing-spell, whilst I have a talk and a rest 
before the hosses begin to come in.” 

The stout apprentice-boy, who had been tug- 
ging the huge bellows up and down till drops 
stood thickly on his forehead, wiped that portion 
of his countenance with the sleeve of his red 
flannel shirt, and worked the bellows with re- 
newed animation, until Burnside drew his red- 
hot iron from the coals, and, placing it on the 
anvil, sent a storm of sparks flying through the 
shop and hissing as they fell into the water- 
trough, where he left his well-molded shoe to 
cool. Directly, the lad disappeared, putting on 
his jacket as he went, overjoyed at the brief 
respite awarded to him. 

During the few minutes thus occupied, Dayton 
remained at the window, resting his elhows on 
the sill and watching the labor of that powerful 
man with the attention of a mind that allows no 
opportunity of information to escape it, however 
humble the source might appear to be. 

Burnside was evidently making some little 
preparation to receive his guest with deference. 
He washed his grimy hands in the trough where 
his iron had hissed so savagely, shook the cin- 
ders from his clothes, and, seating himself on 
one of two stools that stood near the window, 
allowed the leather apron to drop between his 
knees, and signified by a wave of the hand that 
he was at leisure to entertain company. 
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knees. ‘Poorold Piper! e’s nigh upon tuck- 
ered out; but then, there is considerable differ- 
ence between an old superanerated hoss and a 
nimble young feller like you. Anyway, we had 
a good long talk, and that makes acquaintanceship 
easy on both sides. As for me, I got up bright 
and arly.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Dayton, “I heard your hammer 
while I was dyeaming over all that you were 
kind enough to tell me, last night. 1 had no 
idea there was so much to interest one, in the 
neighborhood.” 

‘You mean about Mrs. Hilton and her little 
darter?’ said Burnside, greatly pleased. ‘Oh, 
that’s nothing to what [ might tell you. Being 
brought up in the place, 1 couldn’t help knowing 
everything about the people around, if I wanted 
to. There ain't no place like a blacksmith’s 
shop, to hear news in. Men must do something 
while they wait for their hosses to be shod.” 

Dayton was anxious to continue the conversa- 
tion; but, before he could frame a reply that 
might lead to the subject he had so much at 
heart, the sound of « horse trotting lightly up 
the road drew Burnside’s attention. A moment 
after, a tall, military-looking, man, 
mounted on a remarkably fine animal, so nearly 
thoroughbred that his presence in that village 
was a matter of surprise to Dayton, rode bv the 
window, through which he recognized the black- 
smith with a plensant nod. 

“Who is that?” usked the young man, sur- 
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prised into an abrupt question by the superior 
appearance both of man and horse. 

“Why, that’s he himself—Squire Brooks—the 
very indervidual I was telling you about, last } 
night. ‘There ain’t another man in this section 
that can set a hoss like that, to say nothing of 
the speed. Jest you take a good look at him: 
it is wo'th while, I can tell you.”’ 

Dayton, whose curiosity was enlisted, stood by 
the window, and watched the horseman as he 
rode toward the post-office. He was, indeed, a 
splendid rider: firm, upright, and giving himself 
with graceful ease to the movements of his horse, 
touching his hat now and then to persons he 
chanced to recognize in the street. 

“Yes, a splendid rider and a remarkably 
handsome man. ‘Thoroughbred, both man and 
horse,’’ Dayton observed. 

« Jest so,”’ responded the blacksmith, nodding § 
his head, and appropriating the compliment as $ 
if he had owned both horse and rider. ; 

‘So that man is owner of the Hollow Swamp} 
farm?” 
futher of—” 

‘‘The han’somest and smartest gal you are 
likely to meet in this vicinity. She'll be rich, 
too; for the Brookses have been laying up money } 
all along. Not so allfired wealthy as some of} 
your city highfurlutins; but whosomever mar- } 
ries her will get something wo’th while, for a} 
setting-out in life.” 

Dayton smiled at the blacksmith’s idea of 
wealth: that which was passing through his own 
brain was so grandly above it, that the compari- 
son struck him almost with a sense of ridicule. 

‘You can hardly wonder that she is a fine- 
looking girl, after seeing her father.” 

‘‘And arter seeing her mother, too,’ inter- 
rupted Burnside, eagerly. ‘In regard to good 
looks, there ain’t very much choice between 
Squire Brooks and his wife: I will say that for 
her, though she did mount her high hoss and 
ride over me rough-shod, when I was a young 
feller, and it seemed to me as if there wasn’t 
another female in the world, that could hold a 
candle to her.” 

‘Then you have been long acquainted with 
the family ?”’ 

**Wal, I should reckon so. You wouldn’t 
believe it now, but that gal’s mother nigh about 
upsot me for life.” 

“That is,’’ said Dayton, smiling, ‘* you were 
rather in love with her?” 

‘Rather in love with Maria Burritt? Wal, 
now, I reckon you would have thought so, if you 
hat seen me the fust prayer-meeting night I 
offered to walk hum with her. If ever a feller’s 
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said Dayton, thoughtfully; ‘‘and the ‘ 
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heart rose plump up into his throat, mine was 
there, a’most choking me, when I went up to her, 
crooking my elbow, jest as if there was nothing 
particular about it, and saying: ‘I reckon it’s 
about my turn to see you safe hum, Miss Maria,’ 
jest as if I had been used to it all my life. I 
believe now that the tanterlizing creeter knew, 
for all my make-believe pluck, that I was 
trembling all over from head ter foot. She didn’t 
seem ter mind it, but tucked that scrumptious 
little hand of her'n through my arm, and walked 
off with me, easy and careless as well-fed 
chickens pick up corn. ; 

“IT calkerlate,’’ continued Burnside, heaving 
a sigh in spite of himself, ‘that one never gets 
over a downhearted feeling, when he thinks back 
on a walk like that. You ought ter know that 
it is‘a purty long stretch from here to Holler 
Swamp farm, but it didn’t seem more’en 
haif a mile, to me; and I'd give a quit-claim 
deed to this ere shop, and all that belongs ter it, if 
I could jest live it over agin. The moon was up, 
high above us; it seemed ter turn the hull road 
to silver, as we walked along, she hanging on 
my arm and lifting that han’some face ter mine, 
and I—wal, now, it ain’t of no use. Sich 
feelings ain’t ter be sot down in words, howsom- 
ever many years may have gone by since we 
injied ’em. I seem ter hear that sweet sassy . 
voice of hers, as we walked on, arm in arm, 
jest as cl’ar as if it was yesterday; and there 
never will be a time when this self-same heart, 
that beat agin my bran’-new vest then, won’t 
give a flutter agin this ere leather apron, when 
I think of it—though I wouldn’t let the little 
woman at hum know it, for any consideration 
whatsomever.” 

‘1 can imagine that,” said Dayton, gravely ; 
for there was so much of real feeling in the 
blacksmith’s voice, that he could not help honor- 
ing even this uncouth expression of it. 

‘‘T should have been ashamed to say as much 
to any man living, in them days,” said Burnside, 
touched with this little expression of sympathy, 
‘‘and ought ter be more so now that gray is 
getting thick in my hair; but, somehow, one 
goes back to sich things with hankering feelings 
through his hull life. Wal, we walked on and 
on, talking like two chipping birds—or she did, 
and the sound of her voice was enough for me— 
and I grudged every step we took, because it was 
bringing us so much nearer the farm. 

“By and by, when we got along by Holler 
Swamp, it seemed as if the frogs had got up 
a gineral training, and was hollering cusses at 
each other from bog to bog; then a screech-owl 
jined in, and you wouldn’t wonder at it when 
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I tell you that the gal hanging on my arm locked { road, that Sunday night, might have held his 
both hands over it and a’most leaned agin me, ; own agin the hull crossing, for neatness and a 
she was so scared, or that I bent down my head } fust-class go-to-meeting outfit. His coat wasn’t 
to her'n and told her not to be scared nor; exactly a swallow-tail or a froek, but between 
nothing, for, so long as she kept close ter me, } the two, invisible-green in color; and the corner 
nothing on this side of creation should hurt her; } of a red silk han’kercher stuck out of the pocket 
she took me at my word, and the rest of that } behind, jest enough to show that it was bran’- 
walk was like a dream that you want to strike} new. 
a pusson for waking you out of. j ‘As that young feller went along the road, he 
‘““When we got on the doorstep of that new} swung a knotted cane in his right hand, and 
white house—for it was only just. built, in them wore his silk hat atrifie on one side of his head, 
days—we both sort of lingered and seemed ter as an independent citizen of America ought to 
look at the moon, as if neither of us had seen} when he feels hisself dressed up to kill. 
it afore that night, and—wal, there we stood, ‘When | got to that white house, and knocked 
close together, on the doorstep, She didn’t seem } at the front door, it was opened the fust minute 
ter be in a hurry to go in, and I stood there, by Maria Burritt. herself, smiling all over and 
holding her hand and shaking it a little now and ; perlite as a basket of chips, dressed up ia her 
then, feeling as if I must be going, but didn’t} best go-to-meeting clothes. I knew that she had 
want to, when all to once she: lifted her face } been expecting me, by them and the bright wood- 
toward mine and said: ‘Good-night; when will} fire that blazed in the front room, where two tall 
you come again?’ holding onto my hand all the} candles stood ready to be lighted up, with the 
time, while them bright eyes shone in the moon- } snuffer-tray between them, which looked sociable 
light, and a tanterlizing little laugh hung around and kinder inviting. 
her lips, like the ehirp of a bird, «The settee that ginerally stood agin the wall 
“‘As T walked hack to the crossing, that night, had been kinder dragged up to tlie fire, con- 
bird-music never seemed sweeter to me than the} venient for two, and the shades at the winders 
croakinug of them frogs in the swamp; and, all} were all rolled down so that no one could 
the way hum, it seemed as if ‘ Hail Columbia’ § look in. 
was being played all around me, and I was ‘* When she took me into this room, and I sot 
marching to the same. down in the fust chair from the door, she come 
‘‘Wal, stranger, all that week was like one} right up, with her hand out, and says she: 
long Thanksgiving Day to me. ‘There wasn’t} ‘Shall I take your hat and cane?’ jest as sweet 
an hour of it, waking or dreaming, in which that } and nat’ral as could be; so I took off my hat and 
tall han’some gal wasn’t in my mind. In the} give it to her, with the cane, which she carried 
shop and out of it, I was all the while thinking} out into the entryway, shut the door when she 
how | could make myself more enticing to her. } come back, and asked if I wouldn’t draw my 
With this idee, L went to the ’pothecary-store, } chair nearer to the fire. 
when nobody was about, and bought a bottle of ** With that, she sot herself down on the settee, 
burgamot and a bottle of cologney-water, which { and I kinder slid into the other end of it, tremb- 
I hid away in my room. I even sneaked up to ling cl’ar down into my boots, and wondering 
mar, one day, and asked her to put a trite more $ what on arth I should begin to talk about fust. 
starch into my collars, and slick up my dickeys} For thcre she sot, shading her face from the 
with an extra touch of the flat-iron, a thing that $ fire with one hand, and looking at me from 
riled up her pride so that she sot down and had } behind it, as if she was making fun of me in her 
a good cry over it, thinking that ber way of} heart. 
doing things was getting unsatisfactory to her ‘“«This riled up my courage a little, and I made 
own son. I mollified her the best way I could, } a break on the weather. ‘It’s getting colder and 
without letting on too much, and there wasn’t} colder,’ says 1; ‘shouldn’t wonder if there was 
&@ more snowy-white collar and bosem went into} considerable: frost afore morning. In fact, 1 got 
the meeting-house, the next Sunday, than I wore. } eenamost. chilly, coming along.’ 
After meeting, when I come downstairs, she << Still, you seem to be afraid of the fire,’ says 
asked what it was that made the air so sweet } she, with a pervoking toss of her bend. 
all nround, as if a puff of wind had jest come “No, says I, ‘it ain't exactly the fire,’ and 
out from a flower-garden, when I went by her.} with that I give a hitch along the settee, 
“‘Self-praise is no praise, but I will say that} half scared out of my wits, and holding my 
the young feller about my size that went out of} breath. She didn’t seem ter mind it, but sot 
our house and turned into the Holler Swamp } there looking into the fire, contented as a kitten. 
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So I give another hitch, drew breath agin, and } 
landed close by her. ‘then I heaved a deep ; 
breath, and says I; ‘It seems ter me as if I? 
could set here forever—if it was agreeable ter } 
other folks as it is ter me.’ 

‘With that, 1 reached out softly, and my hand 
was creeping toward her’n, where it lay in her ? 
lap, a little on my side; but, jest as my fingers 
were scraping acquaintance with hers, she started 
up all to once, aud says she: ‘Are you fond of 
sweet cider? We have got some, jest sent in 
from the mill, all from russet-apples, sich as ain’t 
to be got every day.’ 

“With that, she started off, and come back 
with a.pitcher in one hand and a tray of red apples 
in the other. 1 swan to man, you never saw a 
han'somer creeter than she was, pouring out 
the cider and holding her tray of apples, telling 
me ter ‘help myself’ in that sweet voice of her'n, 
as if she had taken a sip of the cider, and its 
luscious . taste was still in her mouth. But— ; 
would you believe it?—the tanterlizing creeter | 
sot them down on the hearth at last, and huddled ‘ 
herself up on the t’other end of the settee, say- { 
ing that the fire was getting ruther too warm; ° 
and there she watched me travel back agin, 
from the corner of her eyes, so sassy that my 
dander begin to rise, and says I to myself: ‘1 ‘ 
reckon it tukes two, if a game of that sort is ter ’ 
be carried on.’ So I took the jacknife out of 
my trousers-pocket, opened it, and begun to pare 
my apple, independent as a woodsawyer’s clerk : 
aud, when I had got through, says I: ‘If 
yowll hand your'n over, Pll pare it for you, 
without breaking the peel,’ says I. 

“With that, she come and sot down close by ‘ 
me, with the apple in her hand, which I took ‘ 
and pared in one long scrumptious peel, which ‘ 
curled in red rings around her hand. +‘ Now,’ 
says I, ‘supposing you and I twist this three ; 
times round our heads, aud see what kind of / 
letters it will curl up into,’ says I. 
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“She. took the peel, and swung it round her 
head, Inughing all the time, and telling me to 
look as it dropped behind her. I swan to man, 
stranger, if that apple-skin didn’t twist itself up 
into the han’somest ‘B’ that I ever sot eyes on ! 
She blushed red as fire, when I said this, but 
owned up that it was a fust-class ‘ B,’ and no 
mistnke ‘Then she would have it that I should 
try. and ssid it was beyond anything when 
I stool aside and she saw a fust-class ‘M’ curle- 
cued at her feet She didn’t believe much in 
sich: sizus, she said, but them two letters r’aly 
did seem-curions. 

“+ Ouros?” 


a’ most like a prophesy.’ 
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says I. ‘Now, it r’aly seems to be 
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“She colored up beautiful, and said, says she: 
‘Oh, sich things, ginerally go by contraries; 
besides, there are more Marias than one, in the 
world.’ 

««* Not for one pusson I could name, but won’t,’ 
says I. ‘But, supposing we try agin.’ 

‘Wal, we did try, standing back to back. 
When her apple-skin dropped, she kinder looked 
over her shoulder, to see how it curled up, and 
1 did the same; and, before | knew it, our faces 
were so close together that—l say nothing; but, 
when we stooped down to read the letter, which 
took me a good while, for I wasn’t anxious to 
look up, her hull face, neck, and all was red as 
a rosey ; and, looking at the apple-skin, she said 
she badn’t a doubt that I had twisted it into a 
‘B’ with my foot, and it wasn’t honorable to 
take sich advantages. 

«« There were ever so many sassy smiles around 
her mouth, as she said this, or I don’t know 
what 1 should have done to make up with her; 
but i jest snatched up the letter ‘ B,’ and flung it 
into the fire. 

“*What are you doing that for? says she, 
standing up tall and straight as a hollibock. 
‘What has that poor letter done to you?’ 

***]t has gone agin the Scripters, and led me 
into temptation. It can’t suffer wuss crisping 
up in the fire, than 1 do under the fire of sich 
words,’ says 1. 

‘«* Oh, if you are sorry, of course one must be 
a little forgiving, says she, ‘especially as there 
wasn't no sort of meaning in the letter. They 


‘allus do curl up to suit people. Now, supposing 


we eat the apples, and count the seeds. ‘Ihere 
is arithmetic in that.’ 

‘So we sot down on the settee, close together, 
and eat our apples, jest as Adam and Eve did in 


‘the garden; only she took a bite at mine, and 


I in hers, in a reconciling way, till each of us 
had a little heap of seeds to count over. True 
as you live, them in her hand counted out my 
name without one to spare, and mine did the 
same—not to speak of two or three seeds 
that slid between my fingers. I chewed up 
the seeds, saying that they were sweeter than 
peppermint-drops to me. From that, we grew 
more and more sociable, till the clock in the 
hall struck up twelve, and I went hum with 
a taste of something besides apple-seeds between 
my lips. 

‘“Wal, every Sunday night} after this, a feller 
about my size, with his heart beating in his 
bosom like a trip-hammer, knocked at the front 
door of that ere white house, and was let in by 
the smilingest gal that ever ’ticed the soul out of 
a man, till 1 made up my mind to speak right out, 
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and ask her to clinch teen with an engagement, { 
afore another week was over. 

“It was getting colder then: the crchaste | 
were stripped, both of apples and leaves. But 
the hull way was like spring-time ter me; for 
I had made up my mind, and felt sartin as } 
anyone could on this arth that I should go back 
jest as good as a married man, with one of the 
smartest, han’somest, and high-steppingest young 
creeters that could be found in the county prom- 
ised to be my wife. But, as I was a-saying, the 
very thought of it made me serious and full of 
thankfulness, and, when I knocked at the front 
door and stood listening for her step in the hall- 
way, it seemed as if 1 couldn’t keep from taking 
her in my arms and blessing her for making me 
so happy. 

“The step came. It seemed ter me a trifle 
heavy, afterward; but that was nothing to the 
way she stood in the doorway, with one hand 
on the latch, as if she didn’t know my knock. 

“Qh, it’s you?’ says she. ‘I didn’t quite 
expect you every Sunday night, but walk in.’ 

*“T follered her into the best room, where we 








:f did not hammer it back in words. 


‘‘The words choked me. I couldn’t finish the 
‘ sentence, and she took it up. 

«Arter what, I should like ter know? 
R’aly, now, you can’t purtend that I ever give 
you the least encouragement ? 

‘This riled my pride into wrathfulness; but 
Maybe I 
didn’t know how to take the mitten like a 
gentleman, being only a blacksmith; but I 
wasn't a feller to give back insult for insult from 
the lips of a woman. So, without another word, 
I went to the door, bowed to her as if she had 
been the queen she thought herself, put on my 
hat, and left the house.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Dayton had listened to the blacksmith’s story 
with great interest. His quaint Yankee language, 
which had not yet died out in a neighborhood 
settled entirely by families from New England, 
had the charm of novelty for him, and the frank 
sincerity with which the blacksmith partic- 
ularized the details of his courtship won his 
respect. A more refined or better-educated man 


had sot together so many Sunday nights; but {might have buried them under his wounded 
there wasn’t a sign of fire on the hearth, and} pride; but Burnside had felt too deeply for that, 
only one candle a-burning on the stand, which 3 and, finding sympathy in the young man’s atten- 


she nearly put out with the snuffers. 1 saw that 
her hand shook as she purtended to stir up the } 
wick, which had a crust on it like a toadstool— 
a bad sign, allus, the old mother used to say. 

«What is the matter?’ says I, feeling my 
heart sink. ‘You seem ter be kinder narvous 
about something. Has anything upsot you, that 
I don’t know of?’ says I. 

“Only this,’ says she, stealing away from my } 
arm: ‘I may as well say, once for all, it ain’t } 
of no use for you ter be coming here, jest as if 
the house and all that is in it belonged to you. 
Folks are beginning to talk about it, so we may 
jest as well break off now as later. Then they 
will understand that there is nothing in it—as 
we have, all along.’ 

“Stranger, you mayn’t believe me, but I 
turned cold from head ter foot; and, if ever 
a human heart settled down into a chunk of 
lead, mine did when these cruel words struck it. 

*«¢What do you mean, Maria?’ says I, and the 
words seemed choking me. ‘What have I done 
to set you agin me?’ 

‘«* Nothing,’ says she; ‘nothing at all. Only 
this: you ain’t no match for my father’s darter, 
and ought to have known it from the fust. It 
seems ter me, too, as if you didn’t know how to 
take the mitten like a gentleman.’ 

«The mitten? Maria, do you say that, 
arter— 
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tion, made a prompt effort at cheerfulness, and 
went on with his story: 

“At fust, I had been so dumfounded with 
surprise that I didn’t seem ter have much feeling ; 
but I grew wrathier and wrathier, every minute, 
as I was going hum, cutting the heads off from 
every dead thistle that I came ter, with my cane, 
and stomping down the pebbles along the road 
with every step that I took. It was hard enough 
to get the mitten, anyway; but ter be sneered at 
and insulted, in the giving of it, was enough to 
rile up the temper of any live man.” 

“The mitten?’’ said Dayton, permitting his 
curiosity to break into the blacksmith’s kindling 
resentment. ‘ What does that mean?” 

“In course, you highfurlutin college-chaps, 
that can afford to board at taverns all summer, 


¢ call it by some other high-sounding name, sich as 


giving a feller his walking-papers, or a rejection 
of him; but we Connecticut-bred people called it 
‘ getting the mitten,’ when a youngster who had 


{been hankering arter a gal got ‘No’ slapped 


into his face. Then it was enough to say sich 
and sich a feller had ‘got the mitten,’ and that 
was adzactly what was said of me all over the 
crossing, afore that week was out; for a gal that 
will act as Maria Burritt did is jest as sartin ter 
go off and brag of it as she is ter live. 

“T needn’t tell you that I was so cut up in my 
pride, and so henrt-sick, that I jest wanted to 
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keep out of the way, and never went tosomuch{ ‘Wal, then, I reckon you and I can strike 
as a husking or apple-bee, that fall; for, to make} up some sort of a bargain. I've got about 
things more and more aggravating, it got about } through here, so we will go into the house, 
that Maria Burritt had shipped me because she { and, after supper, talk things over. Where do 
was in love with a young feller that her par had you put up? 

hired out of the street: a strange ferrener, that} ‘«‘ Put up?’ 

nobody knew anything about.” ; «Where have you been staying, about here?’ 

“Ah! I understand. That was the man she; “‘I—I staid—that is, I stopped to rest at 
married,” said Dayton: ‘‘the person who rode an inn, some miles away, last night.’ 
by just now.” 3 «Oh, yes: the red tavern. Got any baggage 

* Jest so,’ answered the blacksmith. to send for from there ?” 

«But how was it brought about? I am curious ‘‘Brooks turned red, and seemed to choke 
to know.” ; a little. 

“Wal, I'll tell you, jest as I heard about it at; ‘‘‘I have very little baggage,’ says he, at last ; 
the time: ‘a few things only.’ 

“They call him ‘ the Englishman,’ to this day; ‘Burritt stopped asking questions, arter this, 
and folks like him, for all that, though they | they seemed to hurt the poor feller so much. 
don’t know much more about him than they did | They both went into the house together, and sot 
when he fust come along the road, and, looking | down to supper with the wimmin-folks, so cosy 
over the barnyard-fence where old Mr. Burritt } and sociable that they took to him at once, 

















was feeding his stock, asked if there was anyone 
about there who wanted to hire a man. 


«Burritt was jest going to say ‘No,’ but there 


was something downhearted in the man’s voice that 
kinder touched a tender spot in his heart, and he 
come along to the fence and took a survey of him. 

“‘Now. Brooks is a trifle more than six feet, 
without his shoes, and, in them days, han’some 
as a moniment. He wore good clothes, too; 
and, when Burritt come up, lifted his hat, as if 
he had been speaking to a minister of the gospel. 

««¢ What kind of work is it that you are after?’ 
says Burritt, perlitely, for the old man allus was 
good-mannered. 

“*«Anything that will give me bread and 
shelter,’ says Brooks. 

«*¢ You don’t seem much calkerlated for farm- 
work,’ says Burritt, looking down from the 
beaver hat and thin shoes, both covered with 
dust, that Brooks wore, with silk stockings under 
the latter, though it was getting cold weather. 

“«¢T am strong, willing, and can l’arn easily,’ 
says Brooks, trying to smile; but there was 


something in his eyes too anxious for that. } 


Old Burritt saw it, and felt for him. 

“¢Mebby you understand something about 
cattle?’ says he, more and more kindly. 

«Qh, yes,’ says Brooks, cherk enough. 
‘I know all the best breeds remarkably well.’ 

««¢ Jest so,’ says Burritt. ‘And hosses ?’ 

««« Ah, there I can recommend myself.’ 

«Wouldn't mind doing chores about the 
house, when the wimmin-folks make a call on 
you?’ Burritt went on, feeling ashamed to ask 
the question, though he couldn’t tell why. 

“«T would refuse to do nothing that is not 
absolute servitude.’ 


especially Burritt’s darter. 

“Wal, the long and the short of it was, that 
; Burritt hired the young man right off-hand, 
{though everyone at the farm knew that he 
; wouldn’t be wo’th shucks when the hard work 
; come on; but winter was drawing nigh, and he 
: had notions about cattle that pleased the old 
j man. When it come to hosses, he beat all. 
; 





Never stopped to let down bars, when he rode 
across lots, but made them jump the fences and 
stun walls, with him on their backs, in a way 
that made your hair stand on end. 

“All this took with Maria Burritt, and she 
seemed to like nothing better than staying at 
hum, evenings, and playing checkers with him, 
and reading sich old books as lay about the 
house, specially them as had any poetry in ’em. 
Like me, she wasn’t seen much in company any- 
where, though quilting-frolics and tea-parties 
had been her delight till then. She even let the 
minister's donation-party go by without coming 
$ near it, though her par sent a load of produce, as 
; he allus did, to the minister. 

“Tt wasn’t long arter Maria Burritt had upsot 
all my plans, when a lively snow-storm come on, 
covering the hull country knee-deep with the 
best sleighing you ever sot eyes on. This 
stirred the young folks up for a grand jolli- 
fication, and the hull neighborhood was up in 
arms to fit out things accordingly. Everything 
that could be put on runners was brought out 
‘and furbished up for the ’casion. Double-hoss 
sleighs and cutters were brushed up and painted 

over, and ordinary pungs so dressed out with 
{red blankets and buffalo-robes that you couldn't 
; tell them from fust-class turnouts. 
« ‘More than one feller asked Maria Burritt for 
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her company, for plenty of ’em stood ready to } bells round his body and a string about his neck, 
try their chances; but she give out that she was { with a red topknot standing up from his fore- 
engaged a’ready, and would be on hand among ; head, like a sojer’s feather; and the way that 
the fust and foremost of us. But nobody knew } Englishman sent him along was enough ter make 
who she was going with. your eyes snap. Up they driv, ahead of us, he 
“I might have told you afore, but somehow } setting up straight as a ramrod, with the bear-skin 
it come awkerd: Sally Ann Storms, a modest > robe pushed down far enough to set his arms free, 
young creeter, with brown eyes like a timid | and she holding the black fur up to her bosom 
rabbit's, and a sweet soothing manner that was } and looking over it, han’some and more sassy 
more full of sympathy than words, was sewing } than ever, with the brightest provokingest eyes 
at our house then. Of course, she knew all / you ever see a-flashing round on all of us, as if 
about Maria’s treatment of me, and felt it a good / she had beer the Queen of Sheba herself, and 
deal. I could see that, when she used ter lift / the work-hand by her side King Solomon in all 
them brown eyes to mine, as if she wanted ter his glory. 
say something, but was afraid of hurting my } ‘‘When that black hoss dashed into the edge 
feelings. My staying to hum was a good deal ; of the crowd, sending out a hail-storm of music 
on that account, for her low voice sounded sweet } from his bells, and drew up sharp, Maria half 
to me, arter Maria’s highfurlutin dash; and it { riz from her nest of furs, took a gineral survey 
was like resting arter a storm, to set and watch ; around the crowd, and, waving her hand, called 
her sewing on my winter clothes, by candle-light. ; out: ‘I hope we haven’t kept anybody waiting 
In course, it was nat’ral that I should ask this } for us to lead off.’ And, afore any one of us 
gal out to the fust sleigh-ride; but, when I did { could catch his breath, off went the black hoss, 
it, it seemed to me as if Maria Burritt had never { and we arter him like a flock of sheep follering 
been han’somer than she was, sewing away / its leader over a stun wall. 
there for dear life, as if she was afraid to stop or ; “Stranger, you never come across a day like 
look me in the face; but, all the time, her eyes H that, in your born life. The hull country was 
were shining under their lashes, and tienty ; one great sea of crusted snow; among the gray 
little dimples were swarming round her mouth, } naked trees, the hemlock, spruce, and pine stood 
like bees about a full-blown honeysuckle. out as green as spring-time, and, over all, the 
«Did you ever jine in a reg’lar old-fashioned } sun shimmered and shone. 
sleigh-ride, when the snow was two feet deep,{ ‘You may believe the young fellers along the 
and the air full of frost, and sunshiny at the i line felt wrathy enough about Burritt’s hired- 
same time? No? Then you have lost something } man taking the lead. Bill Hine, who had a fust- 
wo’ th living for, let me tell you. Jest calkerlate { rate team, and had allus been at the top of the 
on from twenty to twenty-five sleighs, all run-} heap, made a dash for the lead, and, as he come 
ning over with hilarious young fellers and fust-{ up to the cutter, called out: ‘Behind us is 
class gals, chuck full of fun, snowballing each : manners for you!’ But the black hoss let him- 
other from sleigh to sleigh till the air is jest } self out and kited abead, sending a storm of 
lively with snow, all drawn up in front of the ; snow from his huffs and a sassy clash of music 
red tavern over there, waiting for a start, and from his bells, leaving Bill cl’ar behind. cracking 
you have got some idee how a sleigh-ride was } his whip in the air. 
mustered in the days I am talking about. The} ‘Arter that, no one attempted to cut the feller 
one I am telling of was about the last we; out, and we let him lead us into the country 
ever got up, in these parts, for the railroads 3 town, which we made gorgacious when we dashed 
have driv sich things out of the county; but it} up its main street to the tavern, where a su’ ptu- 
was as well wo'th looking at as a gineral train- ; ous supper was ordered, that was to end off with 
ing, for all of us did our darndest to make the } a ball, which we calkerlated would last till about 
display wo’th while. ; daylight. Here we helped our gals out, and 
‘Wal, jest as we were meandering our teams ; they went off like a pack of birds, to take off 
in and out, in front of the tavern, trying to get ; their wraps and titivate themselves up for the 
into line, Mr. Burritt’s new fire-red cutter, ; supper and ball. 
with Maria and that English work-hand setting} ‘‘ You never sot down tera sleigh-ride supper 
together between the buffalo-robe and a great with sich an appetite as one gets arter a fifteen- 
black bear-skin, came flashing down the Holler ; mile drive, like that, in the frosty air, with 
Swamp road, the crankiest-looking thing you turkeys, chickens, pies, pudding, and, above all, 
ever sot eyes on. In front of it was old Burritt’s plenty of oysters, cooked every which way, 
high-stepping black hoss, with a double row of! placed temptatiously afore you. The gals come 
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down to a supper like this, dressed out to kill, a} time, and whirled her round and round till 
good many of them in white summer dresses, } you couldn’t tell which was one and which 
with roses, feathers, and things in their hair, all} was ‘other. his didn’t last more than a 
looking bright and chipper as birds. When ’ minute, for the old fiddler all to once drew his 
supper was over, up we marched into the long ; bow from end to end across the strings of his 
hall-room, which had a raised platform at one } fiddle, in a way that made them scream out as if 
end, where the fiddler sot waiting for us, like a { something had set them mad; then, laying the 
king on his throne. i fiddle flat across his knees, he shook his bow at 
“The old fiddler begun to tune up, and Maria the two dancers, and sot looking at ’em stern and 
Burritt took her place at the head of the crowd, } solemn as a minister of the gospel. 
as she ginerally did, and the Englishman with “‘The Englishman ‘stood still, with his arm 
her, looking as if he had jest as lief have been ; round Maria, looking as if he didn’t know what 
somewhere else. The fiddler stomped his foot, ‘ had stopped the music, and she flushed up till 
and they led off, he half walking, half sliding $ her face and neck was red as a piony, and, say- 
along, and she mincing her steps and sidling in t ing something to him that none of us heard, 
her balansays as if she was afraid to swing as she { went right up to the platform, and asked the 
used todo. The hull line got to whispering and } old musicianer what he meant by breaking off 
smiling at their fineyfied dancing, afore they } the music so. 
got half-way through; and I, for one, made up} ‘The cranky old fiddler put one hand up into 
my mind to show that feller what genuine: his frosty wool, leaned over, and says he: ‘ Miss 
dancing amounted ter in a free country; so, } Marier Burritt, I’se a poor colored pusson, any- 
when Sally Ann and I got to the top, I took her } how—nobody knows dat better dan I does; 
hand in mine, lifted it up high, and swung her } but, being de fader ob two da’ters as are jest 
twice round, easy as a windmill, went down the ; beginning dar steps, an’ de ’spectable head ob a 
outside like a shot, up agin, and balansayed in i family, I won’t play no music for sich carryings- 
the centre, with my best double-shuffle, ending { on: not if de hull ball-room keeps back dem two 
it off with a flirt of pigeon-wing. Sally Ann : dollars ’greed on for dis night’s entertainment.’ 
was slender as a willow-branch, in them days, 


* «You see,” said Burnside, apologetically, 
and danced like a bird. I never did see her so } 
: 


‘“‘T give the old feller’s speech in his own words: 
smiling or full of life afore or since, and, when : it wouldn’t seem the same, if I put it into good 
she stood by my side at the foot of the line, rosy English, like our way of speaking; but, sich as 
with dancing, and still keeping time ter the: 

music with her foot, it was a satisfacticn ter 
know that Maria Burritt was there to see how 
well she danced and how sweet she looked. 


it was, everyone in the room seemed to jine in 
with him, for a good many of ’em larfed right 
out, some whispered, and the rest looked on, 
wondering what would come next. 


3 
8 
3 
Marian Burritt didn’t seem satisfied with her own 3 ‘« For once, Maria Burritt was so dashed that 
3 
; 
§ 


display ; anyway, she let one dance arter another } she couldn’t speak, but stood there turning red 
go by without jining in, but sot talking with 


and white under the stern eyes of the fiddler, 
the Englishman as if none of the rest of us were }so mad or so stunned that she couldn’t answer, 
good enough to speak to. By and by, when the } till the Englishman walked up ter her side and 
fiddler was a-rosining his bow for a new figger, ; asked, in his low-voiced way: ‘What is the 
Maria Burritt went up to the platform where he } matter?’ 
sot, and seemed ter be asking him ter do} ‘‘‘Matter?’ says she, blazing ont all to once, 
something that puzzled him considerably, for he}and flinging a scornful look down the room. 
drew the bow across his fiddle-strings agin and } «Only this, Mr. Brooks: it’s of no use trying 
agin without satisfying her. At last, he ketched } to Yarn these aborigines what’s genteel and what 
a tune she wanted, and then she went back to the } isn’t.’ 
Englishman, who met her half-way and led her “With this, she put her arm through his, and 
into the middle of the ball-room, while we all sot ; sailed out of the room, scorning to speak or bow 
looking on, wondering what it all meant ¢to any of the gals, who hadn't got over the 
“There, right afore the whole ’semley, he up} shame of blushing for her, while some of ’em 
and put his arm right round her waist, she put} seemed as if they couldn't keep from crying; 
one hand on his shoulder, a-turning her smiling } for, jest as they were getting ready to top off the 
face go close to his that I had ter grip my fist to} ball with a gineral reel all round, the old fiddler 
keep it from striking somebody, while he, hold- 3 had been so riled up that he had tied his fiddle 
ing her other arm out with his, like a bird’s} up in its green bag. and was carrying it down 
wing, set his feet a-going lively enough this? the room, and the ball broke up in a hubbub. 
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The sleighs were magi up, and we euidtered s vinilied the Holler Sivamy ‘nthe he eum the 
off toward the crossing jest as it happened, most } doctor met us; but, up to that time, Maria had 
of us out of sorts and so aggravated that we had } not moved, though Sally Ann had been rubbing 
no notion of being sociable or’ keeping together. } her cold hands and begging her to leok up and 
‘For my part, I was dreadfully upsot. In > speak one word, all the way. 
spite of all she had done by me, I couldn’t help} “It was nigh upon daylight when Brooks and 
feeling the disgrace she had brought on herself, } I carried that poor gal upto her room, neither 
and was thinking it over so arnestly thet 1} of us knowing whether she would ever speak 
scarcely spoke ter Sally Ann till we were more ; agin or not: where we left old Mr. Burritt, with 
than half-way hum. I reckon the poor gal felt ; the decter and Sally Ann, shivering and white 
this, for the late moon was shining, and more than ; as a ghost. 
once I could see her soft brown eyes lifted ter; ‘1 spent’a long time alone, in dead stillness, 
mine, as if she was dreadfully disapp’inted about ; afore Sally Ann come out of that room, with 
something. ; tears in her eyes, but, with them, a look of 
“T have been telling you that the sleighs all : thankfulness. 
went hum promiscuous. Every once in a while, 3 «She has moved; she has opened her eyes ; 
some of ’em tried to pass us ‘on the road; but {she has tried to speak. I am sure that she 
none of ’em could make it out till Burritt’s black ; knows me, for she held on to my hand a hittle. 
hoss come along, and he went tearing by us like ; I shall stay with her till she gets well, or—or— 
a house afire. The Englishman held him in,; ‘Here the kind~hearted creeter 
stiddy enough ; but, jest as he got by us, Maria‘ a-crying. My heart was as full as her'n, so 
must have -been scared: for she screamed out, } I drew her up agin it, and, afore I knew it, my 
and, ketching at the lines, tried to jerk the hoss } lips met her’n, and that was the fust kiss I ever 
away from the bank, that was steep on her side. ; give tu Sally Ann. It was weeks afore that 
The next minute, the hoss threw up his fore-huffs: loving gal left the farm, for Maria had been 
in the air, and plunged with an awful crash over} dreadfully hurt~ some of her bones were dis- 
the bank, a-dragging the sleigh with him. Then sy inted; but the worst part of it, the doctor said, 
came a sharp seream, the half-smothered jangle} was the shock: that made her so narvous. 
of bells, and the fierce snorting of a hoss fighting § ‘‘It wasn’t more than nat'ral that I should 
for his life. be going up tu see how she was getting along, 
«J flung the lines tu Sally Ann, jumped into; every day or two, when of course Sally Ann told 
the snow and down the bank, where Brooks was} me everything that was going on. Besides, it 
tussling to keep his crazy beast from plunging} was awful lonesome in our house without her, 
onto the rocks further down. There, lying agin } and she was the only pusson that could tell me 
the stump of a-tree she had struck, lay Maria} all I hankered to know about Maria. Brooks, 
Burritt, with her poor face turned up to the} she told me, had been so cut up by the accident, 
moon, as cold and as white as the snow she lay } though it was all Maria’s own fault, that he 
on. I lifted her up, and held her closer tu my 3 scarcely left the house'till she was out of danger. 
heart than she ever had been afore, or ever; ‘It was wonderful how different the people 
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bu’st out 


will be agin, feeling a sort of satisfaction in it. ; 
though she lay like a dead thing on my bosom, } 
while I carried her up to my sleigh. Sally Ann } 
reached out her arms, folded the poor gal close } 
to her bosom, under the buffalo-robe, sobbing like 3 
a buby all the time. 3 

‘Brooks was still wrassling with his  hoss. : 
I called out for him to cut the creeter loose, ride } 


around felt toward that poor gal when she was 
sick and a-suffering. When she left the Dall, 
that night, the young folks had nothing but 
harsh and scornful words to give her; but, in 
a little while, they softened down into pity and 
praises. Ewen the hired-man, Brooks, came in 


> for his share, he had been so careful and anxious. 


ever since she was hurt. Arter a while, he went 


to the crossing for dear life, and have the doctor 3 to Mr. Burritt, one day, and told the old man that 
up and ready when we got there. Then 1 driv’ he had made up his mind tu go away and try to 
on as fast as I dared for fear of hurting the} get a place where he could be more useful, for 
poor gal, who lay so still and deathly in Sally } he couldn’t help feeling that he wasn’t wo'th 


Aun’s arms. 
‘A. minute after, Brooks and the hoss, both 
trembling all over, come a-staggering up the bank. 


much on the farm, and it seemed tu him that Le 
was born to bring bad luck on everyone who wa 
kind to him. 

‘Burritt was hurt by this, and did his best 


sprung on the creeter’s back, and tore away down } tu make the young man alter his mind;. but. it. 


‘ 
i 
and, arter one look at Maria's face, en 
3 


the road like a flash of lightning. When we’ was of no use. 
Vou. LXXXIX.—16. 
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“Sally Ann was by when Mr. Burritt told this “Saying this, Brooks went up tu the winder, 
tu Maria, who was getting better, but hadn’t but? and seemed tu be looking out of it, long minute 
jest begun to set up yet. It seemed to stun her, } after minute. When he turned back agin, his face 
wt fust; then she hid her face in the piller, and 3 was still pale, but more sot than it had been 
trembled so that the bed shook under her. Sally «Mr. Burritt,’ says he, ‘you are a’ most the 
Ann got frightened, and tried tu comfort her:3 only friend I have got left, in the world: a 
but she was pushed off, and told tu go away; ginerous good man, who deserves a.bhetter son- 
a little while. in-law than I can ever be; but my life, were 

“When Mr. Burritt come out of his darter’s; it better woth your disposal, is yours, to do 
room, Sally Ann said that he looked so worried } with as you think best: all I ask is that any 
and full of trouble that she wanted to do some-} arrangement you may decide on will be among 
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thing for him. He took no notice of her, but 
went into the room where he saw Brooks a-walk- 
ing up and down, by hisself, in a melancholy 
way. The old man meant ter shet the door, but 
his hand was so unstiddy that it slipped the 
latch, and left a crack wide enough for Sally 
Ann to see and hear through. 

‘““Mr. Burritt went right up tu his work-hand, 
and touched him kinder timidly on the arm. 

“««Mr. Brooks,’ says he, ‘ you mustn’t think of 
going off in this way. If you parsist, it will be 
likely tu kill my poor gal, and that will end the 
hull.fami'y.’ 

«“<That seems tu be my destiny everywhere,’ 
says Brooks, looking down at the old man. 

“Mr. Burritt dropped his eyes to the floor, 
and seemed tu choke. At last, says he: 

““*Maria is sich a warm-hearted gal, and has 
so much feeling, that the fust word I said about 
your going away upsot her dreadfully. She’s jest 
sot her heart and soul on you, and all’ the rest of 
the world is nothing to her: not even her old 
father, who loves the ground she stands—’ 

««The poor old feller’s voice give out, arter he 
had said this, and he stood there, half scared and 
half beseechful, looking as if he would sink tu 
the arth with shame, afore his own hired-man. 

«Brooks did not speak, at fust; for he was all 
took aback. Mr. Burritt felt this, without looking 
up; and says he, all in a hurry: 

“*«¢My Marin ain't a bad match for any man: 
the day you get married to her, I will deed over 
this hull valley and the woodlands around it— 
half ter you, half ter ber; all that I have got on 
arth won't be tu much, if she is only happy.’ 

“Brooks turned upon the old man, as if he 
was going to say ‘No.’ But, instead of that, 
his stern face softened a trifle, though it grew 
whiter and whiter all the time. 

««¢ My kind friend,’ says he, with a sort of sob 
in his throat, ‘give me a few minutes, tu think 
this over. Not the lands: but that you have 
mentioned them, I should not hesitate to give 
you a life that is wo’thless as mine, without 
question. Et would be but a poor return for 
all your ginerous goodness to me.’ 


2 ourselves, and private as possible. That your 
darter has honored me with her preference 
is more than I had a right to expect.’ 

* With that, Brooks wrung the old man’s hand 
in his, and went out of the room. In less than 
a fortnight arter this, Maria Burritt and the 
young Englishman were married, with so little 
parade that our minister, when he come back 

3 arter the ceremony, was the fust to tell the news 

at the crossing: for Sally Ann Storms had gone 

; hum, to get ready for her own wedding. And, 

if you have any notion of seeing her, she'll be 
on hand tu give you a good cup of tea or a 

3 bite of dinner, jest as if she’d known you all 
along.” 

$ ** So yon married the brown-eyed girl, and got 

; bravely over your first love?” said Dayton, with 

 ® questioning smile. 

; The blacksmith leaned forward, and looked 

> down upon the earthen floor very thoughtfully ; 

; then, thrusting his hand under the leather 

apron, he drew a rusty old wallet from his 

trousers-pocket, and took a slip, cut from a news- 

} paper, and handed it to Dayton. 

pu My wife ain’t one of the wimmin that 

; forage through their husbands’ pocket-books, 

every chance they get, or I shouldn’t have kept 

that so long as I have; but it seems tu me as if 
them sentiments will be mine at my dying day, 

> though few men think more of their wives than I 

du of mine.”’ 

Dayton took the scrap of paper, somewhat 
erumpled and soiled with much unfolding, and 
read : 


2 
) 


a, 


we 


“The love of his youth was a love so lasting 

That even the shadows that death is casting 
Quench not the immortal gleam 
And glory of love's first dream. 

For the love that is first is the love that is !ongest, 

The love that is first is the love that is strongest, 
For longer than life is its length, 
And stronger than death is its strength.” 


More than once, as Dayton walked toward the 
Hollow Swamp. farm, that morning, he repeated 


these lines in deep self-questioning thoughtful- 
ness. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a stylish costume, of marine-blue { fold, edges the skirt. The tunic forms a short 
cashmere or cathel’s-hair cloth, piped and faced } apron in front, which turns up like a washer- 
with red: in surah, velvet, G@ashmere, or camel’s- } woman-tunic, and falls in a short puffed drapery 
hair. The skirt is kilted in very large kilts, and } at the back, The jacket fits tight in the back, 
with a double box-plait from the waist-line, to 
give enough fullness over the tournure. The 
front of the jacket opens over a full vest, which 
is faced with the red, ornamented with small 
buttons, as seen in the illustration. High stand- 
ing collar of red, also the deep cuffs to the tight 
coat-sleeve. Ten to twelve yards of the blue, 
in double-fold material: three to four of the red. 





An oxydized clasp fastens the collar of the 

} jacket. 
No. 2—Is a pointed shoulder-cape. The plas- 
tron is of velvet, and the pelerine is of ribbed 
$ plush. The front is pointed, and the back round. 
} The collarette is of rosary and gold beads, or 
{may be of jet. A pretty and useful little wrap 

3 for between seasons. 
the contrasting color arranged as the under-plait, No. 8.—-For a young miss, we have a pretty 
showing only a narrow piping of the red as it ’ costume of serge. Our model calls for a light- 
escapes from under the kilt-plaiting. A barter} mastic color for the kilted skirt, and a dark blue, 
of the red, as a tiny knife-plaited ruffle or a’ green, or garnet for the overdress ; @ 15) entire 
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costume may be made of one color, which is the } be had at almost any price—from fifty cents to 
better taste. The kilted skirt is mounted on to} two dollars per yard, for fortysix-inch to forty- 
a deep yoke, The -waist has @ square yoke at 

the back: same in front, except the right side, 

which is cut to cross over and button at the left ; 
shoulder, .with one button. The entire waist, } 
back and front, is plaited from the yoke to the ? 
waist-line, and below it to form a rounded point ? 
in front, the plaits graduating to very tiny ones ; 
as they narrow to fit the waist. The tunic is 








No. 4. 


eight-inch goods. Our model is of gray home- 
spun, trimmed with velvet or plush. The front 
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plaited high on each side: short and full at the } 
back, to display the kilted underskirt. High } 
standing collar, and deep cuffs pointed on the ? 
inside of the arm, complete this costume. This } 
model is also suitable for cashmere or albatross, ° 
in light evening-shades, for evening-wear: pretty, 
also, for a navy-blue flannel for seaside - use. ° 
Twelve to fourteen yards of double-fold material. ° ay 

No. 4—Is a home-dress, for a married lady. } eit 
The material may be of any of the many elegnnt ‘and sides of the skirt are plain, and trimmed 
or cheap woolen stuffs now so pepular, and to’ with three wide bias bands of black velvet or 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 
plush. ‘The back-drapery covers the entire back, ; collar of velveteen. Six and three-quarter yards 
from waist to hem, arranged as seen. in the; of velveteen, eight yards of plain material, 
illustration. The basque js close-fitting ; buttons No. 6—-Is a, style most favored, as,it can have 
from throat to edge of basque, with jet buttons, ’ two or three vests, simulating as many dresses ; 
A band of velvet finishes the basque, put on ’ 


2 


above the hem, and following the opening in the } 





No. 6. 
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navy-blue, black, green, or prune, of superior 
all-wool serge, with vest of same, or of contyast- 
ing colors, such as cream or red. Kilted skirt; 
short full apron-front ; ‘long full back-drapery ; 


back seam, as seen. Tight coat-sleeves, with ‘ 
cuffs and high standing collar of the velvet. ‘ 
Ten yards of homespun and two yards of velvet ; 
or plush, cut on the bias, will be required. 

No. 5.—Skirt of this costume is of velveteen. 
The overskirt and basque of the new and fashion- 


No. 7.—Back. 
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able houclé, or tufted vigogne. The tunic has ; 
a deep square front, one side, next to the puffed ; 
back-drapery, which is drawn high to show skirt, { jacket-bodice, with turnover collar and revere, 
finished with long loops of ribbon. © Bodice plain ; showing the under-vest. High standing collar 
in front, or open over # vest of the velveteen.{ on the vest. Tight coat-sleeves, buttoning cn 
The back forms a postillion. Cuffs and high { the outside of the arm. From ten to twelve 
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yards of double-fold serge will be required, 
three-quarters of a yard for vest. 

No. 7.—We give a novelty in the way of a 
wrap for a young girl. Our model shows the 
back and front view. The back has a seam in 
the middle, and forms a hollow plait for the 
skirt below the waist-line. The front and sleeves 
are in one, and the under-sleeve is adjusted. } 


The fronts are trimmed with a wide band of ; 


velvet. The Capuchin is lined with surah and 
faced with velvet, which turns.over. High velvet 
collar. Petite fantaisies of passementerie orna. 
ment the Capuchin as epaulettes. The wrap may 
be made of any light texture of cloth, and lined 
throughout with silk. It is intended only for 
between seasons. 


No. 8.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
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CROSS-STIT 


BY MRS. JA 


Cross-stitch borders are now very much in 
vogue for ornamenting the ends of towels, small 
table-covers, etc. Worked in red and blue 
French working-cottons, they are very effective 
and easily laundried. 


here a street-costume of pin-striped woolens, 
The elongated waist has a short skirt, trimmed 
with two box-plaited. ruffles, with a band of 
velvet above. The upper one forms the waist- 
band, and is fastened with aclasp. The shoulder- 
cape is adjustable, and fastens under the turn- 
over collar, which belongs to the dress. Edge 
of cape, collar, and cuffs are edged with velvet 
to match the skirt. 

No. 9.—For a boy of four years, we give 
a blouse with skirt attached. Waistband and 
collar of plush. Short shoulder-cape, edged with 
braid, as are the cuffs of the sleeves. The blouse 
fastens in front, with large square buttons, two 
of which form a clasp for the waist. 





LADIES’ DRESS-PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail, on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price-list beluw 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patter hs 
designed to order, 

Prine ess Dresses: plain, $ 50 
- ’ with drapery and trimming, - 1.0 
Polonaises, . 
Combination W: alking Suits 
Trimmed Skirts, ° ° 
Watteau Wrappers, . . ar) 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, . a ay 
Basques, . . . at op 


Coats, 
“ 


with vests or skirts cut off,” 
Overskirts, . ee 
Talmas and Dolmans, co ome 
Waterproofs and Circulars, ee 
Ulatera,. -« .« « « ° 


ee er ee S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: plain, ar. 
Combination Suits, . Coats & V ests or Cut Skirts 

§ Skirts and Gve rskirts, 2. ‘23! Wrappers, 2% 
Polonaises: plain, . . .25)W aterproofs, Cit irculars, and 

$ fancy, . . .385| Ulsters,. oe hee ys 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


-$.25 Wrappers, . 
-20 Gents’ Shirts, 
-20| = Weeppems,... 


3 
= 


— . 

-ants, . 
Vests, -- 
Uleters, . « « 30) 

If the pattern desired be of some fashion in the magn- 
zine, then send the number and month of magazine, also 
number of page or figure, or anything definite, and also 
$ whether for lady or child. Address, Mrs, M. A. Jones, 
$ 28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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DEMI-SAISON JACKET 


», WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY 
We give here, as the most stylish thing of its 

kind out, the latest Paris fashion for a ‘‘ Demi- 
Saison Jacket.”’ Folded in with the number, we 
give a SuppLement, with full-size patterns for 
this charming affair. They are four in number, 
viz: 

1.—Hatr oF Front. 

2.—Ha.r or Back. 

38.—Har or Sipe-Back. 

4.—Uprer anp Unper Part or SLEEVE. 

Be particular to note that, on the diagram 
(No. 1) for half of front, the dotted line shows 
where the pattern turns over for the front. 

This jacket may be worn open or closed, as the 
flap or revers, which is in one piece with the 
front, and which is marked by the dotted line, 
may be faced with plush, velvet, or fur. 

Woolen plaid is the most popular material for 
this style of jacket, as it can be worn with 
almost any costume. The metal buttons should 
be large, and the high collar and cuffs match 
the revers. 

We also give, on the SuprieMent, two artistic 
designs, in embroidery: one of wild roses with 
leaves, the other of cat-tails with grasses. They 
may be done in outline-stitch. Or, if they be 
filled in, then in Kensington-stitch. For direc- 
tions as to these stitches, see our January number. 
The wild roses may be done either in white or 
delicate pink, with the centres in yellow, the 
leaves in green, and the stems in brown or green. 
The cat-tails can be done in a rich dark-brown, 
the leaves in green, and the grasses in various 
shades of green. 
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DESIGN FOR PYRUS JAPONICA. 


In the front of the number, we give a design { shaded in red. Work in outline-stitch. We also 


for a spray of pyrus japonica. The flowers 


give other tasteful affairs, a name for marking, 


should be in bright-red, the leaves green and 3 ete.; they do not require description. 


~~ 


DESIGN FOR DRAGON AND CATS. 


Tn the front of the number, we give a fenciful 
design im embroidery for dragon and cats. It } 
can be done in etching, or on linen, or for } 
embroidery in colored cottons or silks—brown, 
pink, red, green, and blue. 


Work each head in a different color, the 
uniting bands being worked in solid satin-stitch, 
with brown filoselle, edged with gold, the 
Maltese cross between the heads to be done in 
blue or red. 
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PILLOW-SLIP, WITH DETAILS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a mew and very pretty 
design for a pillow-slip; and, below and on 
the next page, two designs im @etail, in em- 
broidery, for it. One, as will be seen, is in 
morning-glories, and the other is a straw- 
berry-vine, with leaves, blossoms, and fruit: 
both very beautiful and artistic patterns. 

The embroidery is done on fine linen, with 
French working-cotton, in stem-stitch and 
Kensington-stitch. The cemtre-piece of the 
pillow-slip has the initial set in a-wreath of 
the flowers, etc. The pillow-slip may be 
made up with a ruffle buttonholed on the 
edge, or a hemstitched border, as taste may 
decide. 


























DETAIL OF PILLOW-SLIP. 








HEAD-REST FOR EASYCHAIR. 


























DETAIL OF PILLOW-SLIP, 
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HEAD-REST FOR EASYCHATR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is an old-fashioned arrangement, but one ; cloth or plush, on which the design is worked in 
still cherished by elderly ladies who wish to enjoy } silks. Stuff with feathers, draw in the ends, and 
their forty winks comfortably. The material is ; finish with cords terminating with tassels, as scen, 





BAND, IN CROSS-STITCH: TWO COLORS. 





EMBROIDERED DRAWN-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


nt 
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This simple kind of work can be used Epona or insertions for children’s wash- 
many purposes. If done on washable material, } dresses. The forming of border and fringe is 
such as crash, butcher-linen, etc., and done in } clearly shown in illustration in Fig. 1; and, in 
French colored working-cotions, it is very durable } Fig. 2, the threads are drawn, and the herring- 
and most useful for ornamenting ends of towels, ’ bone-stitches done in linen thread. 


BEAD-EMBROIDERY ON NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This kind of bead-work is now much used for i It is quite ensy to carry out these designs with 
trimming veils, dress-fronts, sleeves, waists, etc. { beads of various shapes and colors. 
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GG OR ROLL COSEY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This box-like receptacle may be used either for } ribbon. The decorations on the top may be in 
eggs or rolls. It consists of two squares, joined ; any simple design, done in silks or crewels in 
by side-bands, wadded and quilted inside. The } outline-stitch or arrasene, according to taste. 
lining, which may be either of cashmere or satin, § These coseys are very useful in keeping either 
contrasts in color with the outside ; which may be ¢ eggs or rolls warm when brought to table. Rolls 


of any warm material, from flannel to plush, } should always be first wrapped i in a napkin, prior 
surrounded by a quilling and ruching of satin { to being brought in. 





DESIGN IN RUSSIAN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








These patterns, in Russian cross-stitch, always } employed for a variety of uses, according to the 
come into play for some purpose or other. 


therefore give one, this month, which may be ‘ object for which it is to be employed 


We ; taste or needs of the person working it, or the 


~~ 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. ! 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

We Have No AGENTS, as we have so often said, for 
whom we are responsible, One or more swindlers have 
been going about, recently, offering “Peterson” for a 
dollar, with a “chromo.” Now, it is impossible to furnish 
such a magazine as this, even to clubs, at a dollar: maga- 
vines at that price can neither give steel-plates, original 
stories, nor anything else costly or elegant. Our lowest 
terms are stated in our Prospectus, and they are cheaper 
than those of any other lady’s-book, especially if merit be 
regarded. We do not give premiums, whether “chromos” 
or anything else, to single subscribers. We put all into the 
magazine itself. No first-class magazine has to bribe people 
to take it, by giving a premium in addition. The thing, 
in fact, is absurd. Common sense teaches that whatever 


the premium costs has to be taken out of the magazine: } 


which, to that extent, is just so much the poorer. To offer 
a premium to subscribers for subscribing is as much as to 


say that the magazine is not worth what is asked for it. 


Be on your guard. See the “Caution” on the second 
page of cover. Either remit directly to us, or subscribe 


through a news-agent, or join a club got up by some ; 


person that you know to be reliable. When remitting to 


us, if you follow our directions, we take the risk of loss by » 


mail. See the Prospectus. 


Worth has pronounced against cloth dresses. From his } 
point of view, too, he is correct. The ladies who are his ! 


customers, in Paris, London, St. Petersburg, and elsewhere 
in Europe, are all rich, all have their carriages, and none 


ever go out on foot to pay visits. For them, therefore, } 
a walking-costume, in the sense in which we employ that } 
phrase in America, is quite unknown. They can wear } 


velvets and silks all the time; they run no risk of having 
them soiled by the mud of the pavements; they want only 
carriage-dresses, But here in this country, where nearly 


every lady goes on foot, even to make calls, a cloth dress } 


has a good deal to be said in its favor. It is certainly in 
better taste, for a pedestrian, than silk, or satin, or velvet. 
Besides, if made well, and if the wearer have a good 
figure, a close-fitting cloth costume is exceedingly stylish. 


The right way, in all these matters of fashior, cs we have } 


often said, is to consider the fitness of things. Worth is 
perfectly right in his dictum, as applied to Paris, London, 


etc.; but, if he lived in America, he would alter it, for he } 
is too great an artist not to know that the proper thing 


is that which is most suitable. 

Back Numpers Can Atways Be Hap by writing to us 
and enclosing the price, viz: eighteen cents for each 
number. “I have tried repeatedly at the news-agents’,” 


; How To TRansFER PATTERNS.—-For the benefit of many 
{of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 
¢ patterns upon the SUPPLEMENT, We give the simplest way 
¢ of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or 
. two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 
¢ is easily traced; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which 
; is laid face down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
¢ traced pattern over it in the proper situation, and the 
‘ whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed leadpencil 
; (hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the 
$ material. We will send the carbon and transfer paper to 
: anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
$ sheet each: thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents fur 
postage: postage-stamps will do. But these, and other 
, things relating to transferring and stamping outfits, are 
; advertised, every month, in our advertising-pages, by regu- 
) lar dealers in them. 

Our Paris “Fasnion” Letrers.—This is the only 
> lady’s-magazine, it should be remembered, that gives a 
} Paris letter about fashions, really written in Paris. Other 
magazines fabricate such letters in America, and pass them 
; off as written abroad; taking care, however, to publish 
» them as if from an anonymous correspondent. We, how- 
‘ ever, give the real article. All our letters are written by 
‘ Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, wife of the American Vice-Consul 
at Paris, and her position gives her exceptional facilitics 
: in this matter. In a word, these letters, as everything else 
} in “ Peterson,” are the best of their kind. 

Her “ Twentystxtu YeAR.”—A lady sends us a club, 
and writes: “This will be my twentysixth year as sub- 
scriber to your magazine, and I have had every year 
bound; and it improves, every year.” No other magazine, 
we are quite sure, has anything like the number of such 
; subscribers: old friends, who have been taking the same 
monthly for a generation, and some for more. 

“Berrer THAN Berore.”—Says a lady, who had sent 
us a club: “The magazine received as promised. Please 
accept my sincere thanks. All the ladies like it better this 
year than before. It improves every year.” Yes, and it 
will continue to improve, if further improvement be por- 
sible. It always has been, and always shall be, “the best 
as well as cheapcst,” 

Lieut Cotors SEEM TO BE GROWING IN Favor for walking- 
‘ dresses, though black and the darker colors are by no 

means abandoned. The faded sickly tints so fashionable 

a year or so ago are no longer seen: except, it may be, in 
, combination with something more decided. 


writes a lady, “for back numbers; but they say the num- } 


bers are out of print.” Now this is not correct. Back 
numbers can always be had, but news-agents often will not 3 


take the trouble to re-order them, and hence reply that 
they cannot be had. In such cases, write to us. 


Wraps ror tHe Sprine will be worn rather short and 


probably a good deal trimmed, asa reaction from the straight } 


tailor-made jackets which have so long held sway.’ Lace, 


fringe, and rich passementerie ornament these mantles, etc., } 


and they are most frequently made of the same material as 
the dress, 
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Tue Cry Is: “S1itu Tuey Come!”—Club and single sub- 
scriptions continue to pour in for “Peterson.” It is never 
; too late to subscribe, And those, who once take it, rarely 

give it up. Saysa lady: “Again Isend you aclub for your 
2 beautiful magazine, which I have taken for sixteen years.” 

To Remove Tue SmFut Or Parnt.—“ How is this to be 
done ?” writes Alice. The simplest way, in the country, 
; is to place in the room painted a large basin of cold water, 
with a good handful of hay in it, 
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Ove Premiums For Getrine Up Ciuns ror 1886 are 
three in number, One is a beautiful album, illustrated 
with steel-engravings, called “The Forget-Me-Not,” bound 
in morocco cloth, an ornament for any centre-table. 
Another is a large-sized steel-engraving, size 21x27 inches, 


called “The Angel ‘of Paradise,” fit to hang in even the ' 


most elegant parlor. The third is an extra copy uf the 


magazine fur the twelve months of 1886: a premium which 3 


many will prefer to either of the others, because it will be 
coming, once a month, throngh the whole year. 


Thus, for either of the following clubs, the premiums : 
mentioned in connection with them will be sent, gratis. ¢ 


“The Furget-Me-Not.”—For two subscribers at $1.75 each 
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Appitions May Be Mave To a Ove at the price paid 
by the rest of the clab; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
$ another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
¢ made at any time; all through the year. Go on adding to 
; your clubs! 
Ovr CoLoRED PATTERN, this month, is one of those for 
) working on Java canvas, for which we receive so mauy 
: applications. It may be done, also, in crochet, if preferred. 
( A Tracrne-Wueet, for tracing the dress-patterns, will 
. be furnished by us, to any subscriber, for fifteen cents. 


($5.50 for the two), we will send, gratis, the magnificent } 


premium, “The Forget-Me-Not,” postage free, to. the 
person getting up the club. Or, for three subscribers at 
$1.50 each ($4.50 fur the three), -we will send the same 
superb premium. 

Large-Sized Engraving, “ The Angel of Paradise.”—Or, for 
getting up either of the above clubs, we will send, if 
preferred, the large-sized (21x27) steel-engraving, for 
framing, “ The Angel of Paradise,” as a premium, postage 
free. 


An Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1886 will be sent, as a ° 


premium, for four copies at $1.6244 each ($6.50 in all), or 
for six copies at $1.50 each ($9.00 in all), or for ten copies at 
$1.40 each ($14.00 in all). 

An Extra Copy and “The Forget-Me-Not” will be sent for 
five copies at $1.60 each ($8.00 in all), or for seven copies at 
$1.50 each ($10.50 in all). Or, for twelve dollars, eight copies 
will be sent, and both an extra copy and “The Forget-Me- 
Not,” and the engraving, “The Angel of Paradise.” 

But see the Prospectus on the cover. 
the time to get up clubs. Many persons do not care 
to subseribe until after New-Year, or even later. Back 
numbers, to January inclusive, can always be supplied. 


Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for in good faith by 


persons wishing to get up clubs. 

Iw Parasors, WE Are Somewnar tN Apvancr of the 
need for them; but, in making early purchases, it is well 
to know what will be used. Parasols still continue to be 
used quite large. They have one great fault, however, 
as the heavy handles, and the fringe or lace used to 
decorate them with, make them very weighty to carry. 
The unlined lace parasols are quite a new feature; they 
are extremely pretty for an open carriage and a dressy 
occasion, but for very hot weather they are but little 
protection against the sun. 


“For Firteen Yrars.”—A lady says of this magazine, 
in > recent letter: “It grows in popular favor each season. 
For three years, I have added new names, and they in turn 
make clubs, 
magazine for fifteen years.” 

Tue Usrrut AND Pretty Frencn Piarp SiuKs, which 
seem to have fallen out of favor for some time past, are 
now revived, combined with plain silks. 


“Four Times Tne Price.”—Says a lady, remitting her 
subscription: “I would not do without your magazine for 
four times the price of it.” 

Sex Tue Svuprrement for some beautiful desi¢ns in 
emroidery. It is only in “ Peterson” that such large ones 
are to be had, 

Wooren Matertats are as popular as during the winter, 
but are of much lighter and softer quality fur the spring 
weather, 


Now is exactly 


One of the ladies in this club has taken your } 





; 
\f 
{ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
{ Sweet Cicely, or Josich Allen As a Politician. By “Josiah 
$ Allen’s Wife.” With Illustrations. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: 
* Funk & Wagnalls.—Our readers are already familiar with 
‘ this authoress. She made her first appearance in “ Peter- 
son,” nearly twenty years ago, and has maintained her 
é reputation ever since. Her humor, at its best, has no 
superior in American literature; while her pathos is as 
, true as it is profound. Several volumes of her sketches 
have been published in book-form, of which this, the 
latest, is not the least interesting. Among the chapters 
: in “Sweet Cicely ” is the visit to Washiugton’s tomb, which 
‘ appeared in our January number. Numerous handsome 
$ engravings illustrate the text, while the typography of the 
¢ voluine is especially to be commended. 
$ Lhe Master of L Etrange. By Eugene Hall 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—It is really a 
pleasure to see a book bound in such finished taste as this. 
It gives one, moreover, a sort of surety that the contents 
$ wiil be in keeping. Nor is the reader disappointed. The 
story is thoroughly American, is full of dramatic interest, 
$ and is what all good novels should be: a love-story, first 
and last. But we err, perhaps, in calling this a novel 
, Critically speaking, it is a romance, and therefore even 
‘ more exciting, and in some senses more powerful, than any 
mere novel could be. We believe this is a first venture. 
° Let us hope we may hear often from the author. 

The New Agricultu:re; or, The Waters Led Captive. By 
A. W. Cole. 1 vol., small 8vo. New York: The American 
Angler—A book designed more especially for farmers and 
market-gardeners, but one that ought to be in the hands 
of everyone living in the country. It teaches a system of 
subsurface drainage and irrigation which vastly increases 
the productiveness of the soil, whether for cereals or fruits. 
The text is profusely illustrated. It is really a work of 
the very greatest value. 

Evolution and Religion. By Minot J. Savage. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: George H. Buchanan & Co.—A lecture origin- 
ally delivered in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, and 
now printed in this very elegant little volume. Among 
exceptionally beautiful specimens of typography, this is 
one of the most beautiful. The firm, a new one, we believe, 
cannot be commended too highly for its enterprise. 

The Poems of Henry Abbey. New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 1 vol., 260 pp. Kingston, New York: Henry Abbey. 
—A very neatly printed volume of verse, which we regret 
we have not space to commend in detail. We may say, 
however, that among the best of these excellent poems are 
“The French Marshal” and “Along The Nile.” 

A Incky Waif. By Ella E. Kenyon. 1 vol., 12mo. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co.—A story for mothers, of home 
¢ and school life, full of valuable suggestions, and character- 
ized everywhere by sterling common-sense. 
? 
; 
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Household Receipts. 1 vol, 18mo. Boston: J. Burnett 4: 
Co.—A little volume of receipts, valuable alike for éxccl - 
¢ lence and economy. We can recommend it couscientionsly 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

Wuat Tus Neweparers Att Say.—Among them, the 
Brookhaven (Miss.) Leader, says: “If once you subscribe 
tor ‘Peterson,’ you will never be satisfied without it.” 
The Athol (Mass.) Chronicle says; “Grows better as it 
grows older.” The Barrington (Lll,.) Journal says: “The 
January number is the finest we ever saw.” The Washing- 
ton (Ohio) Republican says: “The most attractive we have 
ever seen.” The Brewster (N. Y.) Standard says: “ Worth 
three times its cost.” The Clinton (Wis.) Herald says: 
“The model fashion-book of the age.” The Monongahela 
(Pa.) Republican says: “ Pure and good, best and cheapest.” 
The Hastings (Mich.) Democrat says: “ No lady’s-magazine 
equals it in interest and value.” The Annapolis (Md.) 
Capital says: “The literary contents are of the highest 
order.” The Luling (Texas) Signal says: “The steel- 
engraving is alone worth the price of the number: ‘ Peter- 
son," however, is noted for the beauty of its engravings.” 
Finally, the Boston (Mass,) ‘Times says: ‘The last number 
is one of the finest we have ever seen; the literary contents 
even better than usual; it isa magazine which should find 
favor with every lady.” These are only a few out of 
hundreds of notices just received, 





Brtrer Brrap.—Complaint is frequently made by those 
who use baking powders that they leave, in bread, biscuit, 
or cake raised by them, a disagreeable bitter taste. This 
taste follows the use of all impure baking-powders, and is 
caused either by their containing alum (introduced to 
make a cheap article), by the impure and adulterated 
character of other ingredients used, or from the ignorance 
ot their manufacturers of the proper methods of combining 
them, These baking-powders leave in the bread a residuum 
tormed of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matters, 
not always, though frequently, tastable in the fvod, and by 
all physicians classed as injurious to health. The Royal 
Baking-Powder is free from this serious defect. In its use, 


no residuum is left, and the luaf raised by it is always ‘ 


sweet, light, and wholesome, and noticeably free from the 
peculiar taste compluined of. The reason of this is because 
it is composed of nothing but absolutely pure materials, 
scientifically combined in exactly the proper proportions of 
acid and alkali to act upon and destroy each other, while 
producing the largest amount of raising-power. We are 
justified in this assertion from the unqualified statements 
made by the Government chemists, who, after thorough and 
exhaustive tests, recommended the “Royal” for Govern- 
mental use because of its superiority over all others in 
purity, strength, and wholesemeness, There is no danger 
of bitter bread or biscuit where it alone is used. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.: 


A Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. . 
FIsit. 

Fried Fish, to be Ruten Cold.—Fish to be fried should be 
well washed in water, rubbed in with salt, dried, rolled in 
a cloth, and pluced for a few minutes before the fire, 
previous to couking. Salmon, cod, and halibut should be 
cut into thick slices, other fish into conventent-sized pieces. 
Soles are done either whole or in filets, Have ready a dish 
ot beaten eggs, and another of flour; turn the fish well 
over first in the eggs, and then in. the flour, so that each 
piece is complotely covered, then place it in a pan with 
plenty of the best olive-oil at boiling heat; fry the fish in 
it gently till of a fine golden-brown color on both sides, 
When done, it should be placed on a drainer before the fire, 
for the ofl to drain off. Great care should be observed that 
the oil has ceased to bubble before the fish is put in, or it 





will be greasy. It isa good plan to try it with a crust of 
bread first. ‘Che oil can be used several times, if carefully 
strained and put aside in a jar, adding a little fresh each 
time if necessary, 

( Oodsish with Cream.—Pick out carefully, in flakes, all the 
‘ flesh from the remnants of some boiled codfish; melt a 
¢ piece of butter in a saucepan, and add to it a lange pinch of 
‘ flour and a gill of milk or cream, with pepper, salt, and 
¢ grated nutmeg to taste, also the least bit of cayenne; stir 
‘ well, put in the fish, and gently shake it in this sauce until 
$ quite warm. If the composition be too dry, add a little 
¢ milk or cream; then add, off the fire, the yolks of two eggs 
‘ beaten up with a little milk, and serve, 

; MEATS. 

§ Breast of Veal, Stewed.—Time, twenty minutes tc each 
; pound: five pounds take one hour and forty minutes. 
; Make the gravy thus; A piled tablespoonful of flour, mixed 
¢ smoothly with three tablespoonfuls of cold water; upon 
this, pour a pint and a half of boiling water, so as to “set” 
§ the flour like starch; an ounce of butter can be added or 
omitted, Let this boil, and then shred into it one onion, 
4 
é 
? 
: 
Q 
4 
é 
é 
; 
; 


cut fine. Fry the meat-side of the veal brown, which may 
be cut in half for convenience, When it is brown, and 
the gravy boils, put the meat in, the brown or meat side 
downward, Let it boil quickly, then slowly, for the needful 
time; but, fifteen minutes before it is ready, chop an onion 
very fine, and stir into the boiling gravy, to cook for the 
remainder of the time; or, instend of the onion, boil, 
in fast-boiling water, some parsley, a minute and a half, 
chop it fine, and add it to the gravy when taking up the 
‘ meat. Serve with rashers of bacon, fried or toasted, and 
rolled over a knife, and in a separate dish, 
The same process is followed for a breast or neck of 
‘mutton, For a change, a little nutmeg may be added to 
either mutton or veal, 
Baked Pork and Beans.—Take one quart of white beans; 
wash and pick out the imperfect ones, Let the beans soak 
‘ for one hour, in cold water; then put them to boil, in 
water enough to cover them. When they come to a boil, 
pour off the water, and add fresh cold water; let them boil 
until nearly done; then pour off the water, and put them 
ina deep pan, Have ready one pound of pickled pork, that 
has been soaked in cold water for three hours, and then 
, stewed until tender. First gash the pork, and then put it 
in the dish with the beans; season with pepper and salt, 
and pour over the top a pint of the water that the meat 
was stewed in, Bake until the beans are soft and the meat 
is done. 

Turkey Pattie.—Mince some cold cooked turkey very 
fine; scason with pepper, salt, and mix it with a little 
cream and melted butter, Fill the patties, and bake for a 
few minutes, 


VEGETABLES, 

Creamed Potatoes.—One cupful of milk, a teaspoonful of 
butter, salt and pepper to taste; put the butter in a small 
frying-pan, and, when hot, but before it browns, add 
enough flour to thicken; stir till smooth, and gradually 
add the milk; have your cold botled potatoes ready sliced, 
turn them into this, and let them gradually heat through; 
a very little nutmeg, grated over the potatoes before frying, 
improves the flavor, Salt and pepper, and serve, 

Scalloped Saleify.—Boil the salsify, and cut it into pieces 
half an inch long. Add some cream to the sauce, instead 
of lemon-juice and parsley, with pepper aud a little anchovy 
sauce; put in the salsify, give it a toss in the sauce, then 
put the pieces into scallop-shells, squeeze a few drops of 
lemon-juice on each, sprinkle plenty of breadcrumb over, 
and put the shells in the oven to brown, 

Croquettes of Hominy.—Soak a breakfastcupful of hominy 
in boiling water, Put it into a quart of milk, and boil it 
, About half an hour, or till tender, Stir in a piece of 

butter, one egg, sult and cayenne to taste, and set it by to 
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cool, Then shape it in balls, egg and breadcrumb each, » 
fry in vil or butter, and serve with tomato or oniun sauce § 
poured round, 

Fried Salsify.— When boiled, split each piece in half, and 
steep all for a quarter of an hour in tarragon vinegar, with 
pepper and salt, then drain, dip in batter, and fry in hot $ 
lard. Serve with fried parsley, 

; SANITARY, 

Reef-Tea.—To one pound of leg or shin of beef, minced 
up small, add three half-pints of water, and let it stand all 
night; in the morning, put it in a nice clean saucepan, 
and let it come slowly to the boil, watching that it only 
simmers gently; then put in a little sult to flavor, and a 
top-crust which has been toasted a dark-brown, Keep the 
lid close, and simmer gently for three hours, then pour it 
off, and, when cold, remove the fat; it is then ready for 
use, 
Diphtheria.—Put one teaspoonful of flour of brimstone 
into a wineglassful of water; stir it with the finger, and 
use as a gargle—swallowing some of it, if possible. If a 
patient cannot gargle, take a live coal, put it on a shovel, 
and sprinkle a spoonful or two of flour of brimstone upon 
it; let the patient inhale the fumes, and the fungus will 
die. In extreme cases, blow the sulphur through a quill 
into the throat, and, after the fungus has shrunk, give the 
gargle. 

Carrageen, or Irish Moss —Take one ounce of the moss, 
wash it well twice in boiling water, pour a little cold water ; 
on it, and let it stand all night; the next day, add to it {| 
one quart of fresh milk, a little lemon-peel, aud two blades 
of mace; boil all slowly until the milk is thick; put loaf- 
sugar in a basin, and strain the milk on it. It should be 
stirred while boiling, to prevent the moss settling on the 
bottom of the saucepan. 

Cure For Burns or Scalds—An application of common 
whiting and oil—or water, if oil be not at hand—draws the 
fire out of the burn or scald, and gives immediate relief. 
Make the ingredients into a paste, and lay it over the part ; 
affected, covering it up with some old linen and cotton { 
wadding. ; 

Cure For Bronchitis or Suffocation.—One tablespoonful of $ 
salud-oil to three of old French brandy. Put it into a ; 
bottle, and shake well until it isa froth. Dose, ore table- { 

$ 
; 
4 
2 





spoonful when necessary; likewise, use a little of the { 
liquid to rub the throat and between the shoulders gently 
with a warm hand, 

Cure For Boils—A tablespoonful of yeast taken every 
day, mixed in half a tumblerful of cold water, for three 
months, is a certain cure 

Headache —Sponge the head all over, night and morning, 
with water as hot as you can bear it, and rub dry with a 
coarse towel, 

CAKES, 

Carraway Biscuit.—The great art of making biscuit of 
this kind lies in the kneading and beating; and some 
strength is required in making even as much as the 
quantity given here, Dissolve two ounces of lump-sugar 
in half a pint of cold water, Cut up a quarter of a pound 
of butter in a pound of the finest flour, put Ina saltspoon- 
ful of salt, make to a stiff dough with the sugared water 


mixing well with a knife. Tet the dough stand for two 


board, working in two ounces of carraway seed. Roll the 
paste out into a large thick sheet, and beat very hard on 
both sides with the rolling-pin, Cut it out into ronnd 
thick shapes, beat each a little, and prick threugh with 
a fork or skewer, Put the biscuit on a lightly -buttered 
baking-sheet, and bake to n gold-color in a slow oven. 
Flemish Ruak.—Mix with two pounds of tho finest flour 
© tablespoonful of sifted sugar and a large pinch of salt. 


$ 
hours, then take it ont of the pan, knead it well upon the | 
; 
é 


all together, and pour on the flour. Knead the dough 
thoroughly, and let it rise in a warm place for an hour, 
or until it is very light and sponge-like ; then make it into 
cakes the size and shape of buns, and bake un a floured 
tiv, in a quick oven, for twenty minutes, When done, cut 
each cake in half, put all back on the tins into the oven, and 


¢ let them dry a light-brown, As soon as they are cold, put 


them away in a canister, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Garpen-Sreps, Erc.—We would call the attention of 
our readers to the announcements, under a special head, of 
seeds, plants, and shrubs, As there are so many reliable 
And responsible seedsmen throughout the country who make 
their business known through the medium of this publica- 
tion, we have thought proper, in order to facilitate the 
labor of those who are looking for announcements of seed- 
houses, to place them all under one head. This has been 
done tor two or three seasons past, with gratifying results. 
Many of those who advertise their business under this 
head are personally known to us; and we can say, without 
qualification, that they have always proved reliable in their 
statements about their goods, and we confidently assert that 
all who want seeds or plants, and choose to purchase of 
these houses, will not only not be disappointed, but, upon 


, the contrary, will possess the gratification of seeing results 


in the growing garden that will abundantly pay any extra 
effort made tov secure the seeds from such reliable sources. 

CATARRH AND Rroncuitis CurEp.—A clergyman, after 
years of suffering from that loathsome disease, catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 
117 Kast Fifteenth Street, New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 

“Time AND Time AGatn.”—A lady, who sends us a club 
for this year, says: “I have sent you a club, every year, 
for the last twenty years. The magazines are not only 
read, but are re-read, time and time again. It is no 
uncommon thing, in my house, to pick up a volume that 
is ten or fifteen years old, and devour, with a relish, all 
the reading in it.” 

Perrect SATIsFactTion with any article, on the part of a 
discriminating constitnency, is unimpeachable evidence of 
its worth; and this expresses precisely the condition of 
affairs respecting the rich and elegant perfume, Cashmere 
Bouquet, made by Messrs, Colgate & Co. It is the preferred 
odor of the period. 

“Compare Tr Witt Ornens."—One of the leading 
weeklies says of this magazine: “The best thing to do 
is to write for a specimen of ‘Peterson,’ which will be 
sent gratis, and compare it with others, when you will 
be certain to subscribe or get up a club fur 1886. Now 
is the time for this,” 

“Can't Get Atona Wirnovt It."—This ts the almovt 
universal cry. Saysa lady: “TI did not take your magi- 
zine this year (1885), but find I can't get along without if 
so T have asked some of my friends to take it, and now 
send you a club of seven.” Hundreds write the same. 

Tforsronn's Acto Puospuats In Ineenietry.—Dr. C, &. 
Ellis, Wabash, Tnd,, says: “TI prescribed it for a man who 


Dissolve two ounces of yenat ina pint of lukewarm mille, } had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years, He thinks 


melt a quarter of « pound of butter, beat up two eggs, stir ‘ it of much benefit to him,” 
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238 PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.-—FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. ¢ those unoffending people.” It is called by the Italians 
> Everything relating to this department should be § “the flower of all myuths,” and ( haucger knew it by the 
addrewed “Puzzle Editor,” Pergusen’s Mauazing, P,-O. § name of “gold.” Margaret of Orleans, maternal aucestor 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass, ‘ of Henry LV, had for her device a marigold turning towards 
— the sun, she wishing to express by this device that all ber 
No, 278.—NumericaL ENIGMA. thoughts turned tewards heaven, as the marigold dyes 
My 1, 2, 3; ie in defense of. towards the sun. In the reign of Henry VIII, the mari- 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, is tu puzzle. gold was called “souvenir,” and wreaths of them were worn 

My whole is to offer for consideration. by ladies, intermixed with heartsease, 

New York, N. ¥. BENIMBER. 
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FASHIONS FOP MARCH. 

Fig, 1.—WaALkine-Dress, or Ligut-Brown Canet's- 
Hair. The underskirt, waich is made on a foundation, 
is of satin in gay stripes, and is quite plain. The skirt, 
of camel's-hair, is attached to the waist in small plaits, 
> and is caught up at the back. Over the plain round waist 
is worn « shoulder-cape, to which there isa hood attached, 
lined with the striped satin. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
Answers Next Month. with striped satin and a red bird, 

Fig. 11.—VisitinG-Dress, 0F Moss-GreeN WooLeN Ma- 
TERIAL, STRIPED WITH VELVET. It is made in the Princess 
style, opening over a gathered front of moss-green gros- 
grain silk. The lapels on the wrist are of green velvet. 


No. 279.—CHARADE, 
My first is a sharp-pointed iron tool. 
My second in lamps is often seen. 
The delights of my last may be marred by a fool. 
My whole is a fiction of Dickens, I ween, 
Boston, Mass. Desiree. 
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POETRY OF FLOWERS. 3 
Tur Sunriower, Erc., Erc.—A flower which rears its 3 rf 
head with especial dignity is the old-fashioned sunflower. 3 The Princess form of the dress only extends to just below 
This gaudy and handsome plant is rich in traditionary and 2 the waist, where a drapery of plain moss-green woolen 
legendary lore, and has become interwoven with many $ goods is edded, and which falls nearly to the bottom of the 
curious superstitions. It is first mentioned by Gerarde, who { dress, Very high velvet collar. Hat of very dark-green 
notices it in the year 1596, under the name of the “ Flower i straw, trimmed with red ribbon aud a dark-green bird, 
of the Sun, or the Marigold of Peru.” He further tells us that ° Fig. 111.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-BLUE SERGE, The 
it has grown to the height of fourteen feet in his garden at > plaited skirt is trimmed with five rows of narrow darh- 
Holborn, producing flowers that measured sixteen inches } blue velvet ribbon, The panier overskirt is loosely draperl 
in diameter. One of its popular French names is “ Tour- at the back. ‘The bodice is plaited into a dark-blue velvet 
nesol,” from the old fancy that its blossoms always turn to ¢ yoke, back and front, has a short basque, which opens 
the sun, a notion to which we find frequent allusions m the ¢ under the arms, and is worn with a dark-blue velvet belt. 
literature of the past. Thus, it may be remembered, Moore, $ Collar and cuffs of dark-blue velvet. Dark-blue felt hut, 
in one of his Lrish melodies, says: trimmed with velvet and light-yellow feathers, 
The sunflower turns to her god, when he sets, Fig, 1v.—Carrtace- Dress, oF DARK-GREEN OrTomaN 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose, Sitk, The skirt, of ottoman, hangs in wide straight plaits. 
Darwin, too, describes how the sunflower The front of the dress is of a lighter shade of green surah, 
Climbs the upland lawn, laid in narrow plaitings and caught down near the bottom 
And bows in homage to the rising dawn; by bows of narrow green watered ribbon. A wide sash 
Imbibes with engle eye the golden ray, of wide green watered ribbon passes around the waist and 


And watches, as it moves, the orb of day. is tied the left sid Cha tntkebchaat f 
Thomson, again, reminds how this “lofty follower of 3 18 Mee on the left side, the jucket- bodice, of ottoman, 
falls over the watered sash, and opens in front over a 


the sun points her enamor’d bosom to his ray,” and St. : 

Vrencis de Sales relates how “all yellow flowers, and what pluited plastron of the lighter green surah. Brown straw 

we call sunflower, not only rejoice at the sight of the sun, nate tateamed WO ‘athens of ‘the lighter chads of grecn 

but follow with loving fidelity the attraction of its rays, and with @ facing, loop, and a roll of velvet of the darker 

gazing at the sun, and turning towards it from tts rising to abate of — 

itssetting.” According to tradition, ore species is supposed Fic, v.—WALKING-Dress, oF A SILK AND Woo.en Ma- 

to have sprung from the tears of Helen of Troy, to which } TERIATs of # pearl-gray, plnided with light-brown. The 

Drummond refers in his lines upon the death of Prince skirt is made plain, with side-panels of plaited brown silk, 
and the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a shell-ruching 


Henry: 
ra thou, oh flower! of Helen's tears that's born, , of brown silk, Over the brown silk bodice, is worn a short 
; ‘ jacket-bodice of the dress-material, which is lined with 


Into those liquid pearls again now turn, 
Another legend informs us that the nymph Clytie, famous } brown silk, and is double-breasted at the top, fastening on 
for her devotion to Apollo, was ‘transformed into the sun- ¢ the left side. Collar and cuffs of brown silk, Jlat of brown 
straw, trimmed with white lace and roses, 


flower. In Peru, where the worship of the sun lingered 
till the Spaniards reached its shores, the priestesses, when Fig. vi.—WaALk1NG-Dress, OF PLAIN DARK-GREEN AND 
DaRK-GREEN AND Dark-RED Stripep Wooven, The full 


officiating, were crowned with sunflowers of pure gold, 
weuring’ the same in their bosoms, Closely allied to the ¢ Untrimmed underskirt is of the striped material, The 
xunflower in appearance is the marigold, a flower so called 3 tunic is of the same material, turned over on the right 
trom the popular tradition that the Virgin Mary wore it in { Side asa deep hem, and the buck is draped, The jacket- 
her bosom, One of its popular nicknames is “ spouse of the ¢ bodice is of the plain dark-green material, opening over 
sun,” an old fancy noticed by Shakespeare, who speaks of— § ® surah vest, which is gathered beneath a pointed surah 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, waistband, The jacket is edged with rosary-beads, Ponnet 
And with him rises weeping. of dark-green felt, trimmed with dark-green ribbon and 
In America, the marigold is known as the “ death-flower,” § a red bird. 
from a legend that this flower made its appearance “on $ Fria, vit.—WAaALKkina or Hover Dress, or Buack Vet- 
grounds on which had been spilled the blood of the unfor- : VETERN AND Sort Gray Cameu’s-Hair. The skirt, of the 
tunate Mexicans who fell vi:tims to the love of gold and § velveteen, is edged with a very narrow plaiting of black 
the thirst of power which induced the Spaniards to destroy > satin, The overskirt is long and plainly draped, Tho 
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bodice, which is laced up the back, though it would look 
equally well buttoned down the front, is plain on the 
shoulders and slightly gathered into the pointed waistband 


of black velveteen, Collar and cuffs ef velveteen. Hat of , 


gray felt, trimmed with bands of black velvet and bows 
of gray satin. 

Fig. viii.—NeEw-Styte Parasou, or Dark-Rep SILK, 
eovered with black spotted lace. The fringe is of silk, 
plain and fancy twist combined, and the handle is one of 
the prettiest of the new carved wooden ones which have 
appeared. 

Fig. txX.—WaALkina-Dress, oF Gray SHEPHERD’S-PLAID. 
The skirt is mounted in wide plaits, but is untrimmed, 
The panier-tunic is draped to the back, and terminates in 
a full tunic, which falls over the skirt, which is laid in 
narrower plaits at the back. The plain bodice has a 
plastron vest, sash, and collar of dark red-blue silk. Hat 
of dark-blue felt, trimmed with gray feathers. 

Fic. x.—Coat, oF Brown anD DARK-ReEp Sreireed SERGE. 
it is made quite long, is gathered at the back, but falls 
straight in front, fitting the figure rather closely; but it 


has no seams at the waist. The sleeves are of the pagoda- | 


shape, and are turned up with dark-red silk: the pointed 
hood and collar are also trimmed with the silk. Hat of 
green straw, trimmed with green and red ribbon. 

Fig. x1.—PARASOL, oF Gray SILK, trimmed with white 
lace. The wooden handle is carved in low relief. 

Fic. x11.—New-Sty_e Parasot, or Brack Lace, made 


without any lining. The lace is plaited on fully, and ig ; 


kept in place by the frame of the parasol. The handle is 
ef black wood, with a large silver knob at the end. 


Fig. x111.—Bonnet, Mave or Jer. It can be made in ‘ 
beads of any color—garnet, dark-blue, etc., etc. The jet ¢ 


er beads are put on between rows of black lace or net. 


The trimming in front is of wired and beaded lace, and 


there is a bow of black velvet in the brim. 
Fig. x1v.—Hart, ov Bsiee-Cotorep Fer. This felt is 


of a new and soft variety. It is lined with a golden-brown } 


velvet. It is trimmed with white and beige-colored lace 
and « bow of ribbon with a picot edge. 


Fig. xv.—Jet NECKLET, arranged to form an open pattern. } 
It is tied at the back with a velvet ribbon. A necklet can } 


be arranged with any colored iridescent beads, to suit any 
costume. 


Fig. xvi.—New-Sty_Le Parasot, or Wuitr Lace, made ; 


without any lining. It is edged with a row of white lace, 
and trimmed with a bow of emerald-green ribbon, The 
handle is of Japanese cloisonné enamel. 

Fig. xvt1.—Hat, or Buack Straw, faced with black vel- 


vet and trimmed with a fan-shaped ornament of black silk. > 


1G. XVIIL.—Bonnet, or JET, pointed in front, and having 


; is of plush, and has a pointed hood, lined with green 
striped satin. Hat of green felt, trimmed with surah silk 
and large loops of plush. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give, this month, both here 
and in the Chit-Chat, some of the newest suggestions for 
the coming spring and summer fashions. Many of our 
dresses are in advance of the weather; but, at this inter- 
mediate season, ladies frequently do much of‘their spring 
dressmaking before the warm weather sets in. 

Surahs and silks of light quality, tor summer wear, were 
never more beautiful or cheaper than now. The American 
silks are now quite equal to the imported ones, and the 
black silks of this make are thought by many to wear 
better than the French ones, But the seasons are dis- 
regarded now: velvets are worn in summer, and crépes im 
ewinter, and heavy and light goods are combined in a manner 
which would have been thought impossible a few years age. 

Percales, sateens, chintzes, and other cotton goods are 
usually of some solid ground, with only medium-sized 
figures. Some rich red ones have appeared, which make 
up charmingly for young people or for house-dresses for 
young married women. The dark-blue and olive-greena 
tints are also very beautiful. 

White dresses, whether of nun’s-veiling, albatross, crépe, 
or of cotton goods, will be popular for the summer. The 
woolen materials will be trimmed with ribbons, lace, ete., 
$ the cotton ones with embroidery. 
> In the mode of making dresses, there seoms to be nothing 
absolutely new. Indeed, so great is the present variety 
that the most fertile brain would be at a loss for am 
3 invention here. The threatened return to the huge 
hoops of Marie Antoinette’s time has not as yet found 
favor in Paris, but perhaps the present crinoline is the 
> beginning of this revival. 

Our fashion-plates give so groat a variety, both in skirts 
$ and bodices, that it is unnecessary to say more on theve 
2 topics. 
$ Long coata, ulsters, ete., will be so long as te nearly eover 
} the dress: there will be little medium between the quite- 
‘ short and the quite-long wrap. 

Bonnets cannot get higher; so, as fashion decrees so many 
changes, they must be made a little lower, and cense- 
’ quently more becoming. 
Hats, which have followed the style of the bonnets, are 
already altering somewhat. During the late winter, very 
} pretty and becoming toques have been seen, much better 
¢ suiting all faces than the hard high hat; and now straw 
‘ hats, somewhat sailor-shape, put in an appearance in the 
$ shop-windows here and there, though it ix too early in the 
season to see them on the street. 


a bow of rose-colored ribbon under the brim, It is trimmed } 


with bows of black satin ribbon and a pink bird, 
Fig. \1x.—SHoutper-Capg, or DARK-Brown Piven. It 


has « vest of primrose-colored satin, The collar and revers } 


are also of primrose-colored satin, Three buttons on each 
side ornament the cape. 

Fig. xx.— Hovuse- Dress, oy Wuirk ALBarross. The 
frout is made of piece white lace, and is edged with several 


rows of narrow knife-plaiting. Above them, are coquilles » 


of white edging lace. The back-drapery is of the alba- 
trosa, laid in very full narrow plaits. The short apron- 
front is tucked under and bronght high up to the waist. 


The bodice is plain, pointed back and front, and has , 


bretelles, back and front, of sapphire-blue velvet ribbon. 
Long loops-and-ends of the blue velvet ribbon fall over the 
akirt, 


Fig, XX1.—WALKING - Dress, OF MyRTLE-GREEN Casn- ' 


uerr. The skirt is laid in wide side-plaits. The bodice is 


plain, Around the waist, is a narrow waistband of dark- ' 


green plush, with a very lange bow-and-ends of plush 
forming all the trimming of the skirt. The shoulder-cape 
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In the way of evening-dresses, very lovely creations are 
> shown by Worth, who comprehends to perfection the art of 
\ converting masses of tulle or of crape into delicate and 
» charming buall-toilettes. The Empress of Russia, who is 
one of his constant customers, delights in wearing these 
airy fabrics, which are just suited to her dainty loveliness 
and girlish figure. White tulle, embroidered with siiver 
and made up over a multiplicity of underskirts of plain 
tulle, is farther decorated with long garlands of white rosea, 
starting from the skirt-waist and curving around the hem. 
A very striking tint for evening-dresses is the new deep 
vivid shade of orange knewn as “Capucin,” or, more 
appropriately, as “nasturtium.” A dreas composed of tulle 
of this color, embroidered with silver roses, and baving a 
} skirt-front in velvet of the same shade, trimmed with silver 
? embroidery and curved garlands of nasturtiums in velvet, 
; beautifully shaded in imitation of the real flower, is one of 
).Worth’s latest marvels, Black satin, trimmed with biack 
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jetted net, jet fringes, and pink 


roses, is very much in 


vogue for dinner-dress, One of these toilettes had the | 


train bordered with two massed rows of large pink roses, 
tbove a full ruching of black lace, while over the train fell 
1 wide scarf-sash in rose-pink crape, veiled in jet-dotted 
net. 
with great branches of roses, with stalks and buds and 
foliage, caught on seemingly anyhow, although really 
disposed with exquisite art. The sides of the skirt had full 
draped trimmings of jet-embroidered net and jet fringes. 
Black lace short dresses, made up over pink, or pale-yellow, 
or white silk er satin, are much worn at small dinners, or 
evening parties, or at the theatre, 

Velvet costumes for visiting, receptions, or demi-toilette 
eveasions of any kind are made as simply as possible. The 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


The front and sides of the skirt were ornamented } 
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» @ half-length of her young and beautiful daughter painted 
on one side of her fan, in a walking-dress and furs, as 
} Winter, and on the other in a rose-trimmed white ball- 
¢ dress, as Summer, the figures being set in a framework of 
‘ appropriate flowers. 
> Dark-gray gloves of undressed kid are very much worn, 
as are also cream-white ones; but tan and wood colors 
? preserve their popularity. 
§ Perhaps the most universal el t of a 
toilette nowadays is beads. They are worn of every hue 
; and style, from a tiny imitation pearl up to a big imitation 
{ sapphire. Collars, formed of rows of colored jet beads, 
( falling from a band of velvet, are worn over woolen house- 
$ dresses. Others of the same style, but in pink or blue or 
} white pearls, with the band in satin of the same hue as the 
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skirt is caught up in ample draperies, and is edged with a } beads, form a pretty finish for an evening-dress. Large 
plaited flounce, but has no trimming of any kind. I have ; beads border the low-necked corsage of a ball-dress, being 
seen one elegant black velvet suit, with the plain corsage } set above a bias band of velvet or plush; and they likewise 


bordered around the throat and wrists with a row of large 
flat beads in blue jet. Another blaek velvet toilette had 
the corsage slightly open down the frost, and caught 
together, so as to show an inch-wide vest in cloth of 
gold. 

Nothing more elaborate is sanctioned on these velvet 
dresses, now, by the strict decrees of fashion. Over a 
velvet underskirt is sometimes made an overdress of heavy 
eorded silk, cut short at one side and gathered into large 
round folds. The corsage has a vest and cuffs of surah in 
some delicate or brilliant shade, contrasting with that of 
the velvet and silk, which must both be of the same dark 
eolor. This vest is set in, in a combination of twisted 
folds, exceedingly graceful, but difficult to describe or 
to imitate. The cuffs show in full folds 
silk sleeves of the dress, or escape from « slashing at the 
under side of the arm. (One dress that [ saw in this style 
was in dark-olive silk and velvet, the vest aud cuffs being 
in gold-yellow surah. 

Crape evening-lresses are very much worn by young 
ladies, and are shown in the fashionable shades, such as 
eream-white, pale-pink, light moss-green, or a delicate lilac. 


material. Worth trims the front of the skirt of such 


dresses with a large heavy ruche, edged with satin of the } 
He drapes the 


sume hue as the crape, set at the hem. 
skirt-front and train with his inimitable grace. At one 
side of the train, fall two ends of very wide moiré 
ribbon, which is of moss-green on pale-pink crape, pale- 
blue on lilac, ete., ete. 


Worth is using now the best manufactured quality of . 


black crape for mourning-dresses, and makes them in a 
severely simple style. 

The new fans of the season are still in gauze of various 
eolors. Some of the new designs in gold or in silver’ are 
very pretty, especially a flight of silver butterflies over a 
fan of scarlet gauze, or of golden birds over a blue 
er black one. 
eon account of their fragility. They are too heavy, also, 
for the gauze leaves, which do best on light mounts of 
violet wood, or of ebony. or of carved ivory. Tortoiseshell 
mounts are still used with ostrich-feathers, for full-dress 
fans; but fushiou no longer prescribes a fan to mutch the 
dress. 

Black or scarlet plumes may be carried with any toilette. 
For mourning-wear, fans in black gauze, painted with 
xvoupe or figures in shaded gray and white, are elegant and 
appropriate. A very pretty style is for a lady to have the 
portrait of some dear friend or relutive painted in wator- 
evlors on a white silk or satin fan-leaf. The likeness ix 


copied from a photograph, and, when well done, the effect : 


wm certainly very pleasing, ne Atertent dads in Paris his 
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Peurl sticks are going out of fashion, | 


$ edge the throat and wrists of velvet walking-costumes, 


} They form fringes, and are introduced into passementerie 
j and embroidery. Interlaced strings of jet beads form a 
{ charming adjunct to the flounces of a black lace skirt. 

; Steel-gray is a color that is much worn, especially in 
¢ velvet and in velveteen. It is particularly elegant in the 
3 first-named material, when trimmed with fringes of cut- 
2 steel beads. Ornaments of cut steel are again becoming 
} fashionable; they are very finely executed, and are almost 
3 as brilliant as diamonds. 

, Corsages in gayly-tinied or pale-colored velvets are much 
} worn for demi-toilette, with skirts of lace and surah, or of 
} crape or sicilienne, in evening-dress hues. Thus a corsage 
) of very pale mignonette velvet is charming with a pale- 
3 pink or pale-blue skirt, a golden-brown velvet with a cream- 
¢ White skirt, and olive velvet with pale-yellow. 

2 The latest novelty in jewelry is a necklace formed «! 
small diamond roses, fitting the curve of the weurer’- 
¢ throat. With this necklace, was worn a brooch 


in 
diamonds, in the form of a rose with stalk and leaves, The 


; rose could be unscrewed, mounted on a pin, and worn in 


» the hair. 
They are self-trimmed, additions of flowers or ribbons, with » 


the exception of « wide sash in watered silk of some : 
contrasting hue, being considered as inappropriate to the ‘ 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fico. 1.—Girw's Dress, oF DaRK-Biur FLANnnen, It is 
plaited into a yoke, both back and front, and fastened 
} about the waist by a yellow leather belt. The sleeves are 
( slightly gathered into a ruffle, and the collar is rather 
large. This costume may be made sufficiently large to wear 
over a dress. Straw hat, bound with dark-blue velvet and 
; trimmed with loops of velvet ribbon. 
> Fia, 11.—Girv’s Costume, or CukstNut-CoLtorep Ciotu. 
; The waist is rather loose, and is fastened to a skirt, which 
: is laid in large box-plaits. This skirt is trimmed with a 
¢ band of dark-brown velvet, Silk sash, of chestnut-colored 
‘ silk, The cuffs and collar are trimmed with dark-brown 

velvet, The large cape, which can be left off in warmer 
» weather, is also trimmed with brown velvet. Hat of 
’ chestnut-colored felt, bound and trimmed with dark-brown 
} velvet and a tuft of chestnut-colored feathers, 

Fig, 111.—Gine'’s Costume, oF PLAIN AND CHECKED Navy- 
{ Brug Vicuna, The bodice and skirt are in alternate plaits 
‘of the two materials, The cape and euffs are of the 
} checked vicunu, The sash and collar are of red serge silk. 

Hat of dark-blue felt, trimmed with dark-blue feathers and 
§ two upright red cock’s-plumes, 

Fig, tv.—-YounG Girn’s Hav, of Gray bevy, trimmed 
(with stiff gray feathers, gray ribbon, and poppy-colored 
$ flowers. 

S Big. ve—Cuiny's Compan. or Wire Lines, spotted with 
red, 
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DESIGN OF BIRDS 
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LATEST STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES, 









































HATS. 


HOUSE-JACKET. STREET-JACKET. 
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HAT. 


BONNET. 
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BAND FOR BASSINET. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








Words by R. A. GATTY. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 
Allegro moderato. 


Ss 
I. Wheh the win - ter day is done, Sott - ly sinks the crim - son sun; 
2. Trav - el-.ers pass up and down, From the coun’ - try, from the town; 
3. Deck’d a-bout the house are seen Smil - ing sprays of ev - er-green; 


, , bas : 
In -~the gar - ments of .°-“.a bride, ~ Snow-clad sleeps > the coun --try side, 
La - den trains with “Christ-mas cheer, Plung-ing. thro’ the’ fog ap - pear, 
Yule - logs on the hearth-stone roar, Wild winds beat _.a - gainst the door; 


mf 


Sl 
Star - tled from their froz - en lair, Wild fowl rise up the 
Snow-drifts choke the nar - row ways, Caus-ing dan-gers and de 
Fond eyes at the frost - ed panes Peer in-to the snow - y 
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HIGH AND LOW. 
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Like an ar - row - point they fly, Tra - vers-ing 
And the rail - way 


the lead - en sky. 
Watch -ing for . an 


- sig - nalsloom, Col - or-ing the mist - y gloom. 
ab - sent form Speeding homéward through the storm. 


Cuorus. Jn unison. 
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Home- wards, home-wards, Homewardsthrough the snow, While the Christ-mas bells are 
Home- wards, home-wards, Homewards through the snow, While. the Christ-mas bells are 
Home - wards, home-wards, Homewards through the snow, While’ the Christ-mas bells are 
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ring-ing, While the Christmas waits are sing- ing, 
ring-ing, While the Christmas waits are sing -ing, 


High and low, high and low! 
ring-ing, And a Peace to all 


High and low, high and low! 
our bringing, High and low, high and low! 
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EVENING-DRESSES. 








